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THE BISHOP’S LETTER 


Dear Father Godfrey: — When you informed me a few days ago 
on your visit to the chancery office that you are introducing a new 
Scripture series into each issue of WorsuHIP, I was very pleased at 
this decision. 

To devote a section to Holy Scripture in the liturgical magazine 
WorsulP is highly in accord with the mind of the Church, for it seems 
to me that the Liturgy and Scripture are very closely intertwined 
and complementary to each other. In fact, to promote the Liturgy 
and neglect Scripture would make it more difficult to advance the 
liturgical movement. In my humble opinion you will advance the 
cause of the Liturgy appreciably by devoting a goodly section of 
each issue to a better knowledge, understanding and love of Sacred 
Scripture. This decision on your part is also in line with the encycli- 
cals of Leo XIII, Benedict XV and the more recent expressions of 
Pius XII on bringing the Word of God to the minds and hearts not 
only of priests and religious but also to the laity. 

It is, indeed, a strange development in the Christian world during 
the past four hundred years that we find the common people giving 
less heed to the inspired written Word of God during a time when 
our separated brethren in Christ made Scripture the sole rule of 
Faith. 

I think one can say that during the past half century great progress 
has been made in Catholic Biblical scholarship. However, the find- 
ings of these scholars, both in the field of textual criticism and in 
the domain of archaeology and in ancient history and the study of 
the Oriental languages which have cleared up many difficulties in 
Sacred Scripture, have not been brought down to the average priest, 
religious and laity, for there is no publication that serves as a medium 
to bring an understanding of the Word of God to the average person. 

Your decision to devote a part of WorsHIP to Sacred Scripture 
should serve to bring it closer to the average man and woman, for 
to know Scripture, especially the New Testament, is to know Christ, 
and to know Christ is to love Him more “ardently and faithfully.” 
St. Jerome, the Father of Sacred Scripture, tells us very clearly that 
“To ignore the Scripture is to ignore Christ,” and again, “If there is 
anything in this life which sustains a wise man and induces him to 
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maintain his serenity amidst the tribulations and adversities of the 
world, it is in the first place, I consider, the meditation and knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures.” 

I presume that many of your subscribers are priests and Sisters. 
It is hoped that the articles in future issues of WORSHIP will inspire 
them to use this knowledge for the benefit of the young men and 
women and children over whom they have such a great influence. 

It seems providential that the Holy Spirit has inspired you to 
incorporate this very worthy section into WorsHIP on the thirtieth 
anniversary of its publication. I wish to offer you and the Benedic- 
tine Fathers my sincere congratulations and good wishes, and I ask 
the Holy Spirit to inspire the editors of WorsHIP throughout the 
coming years to always interpret the mind of Christ and the Church 
in a truly genuine manner, so that the written Word of God as it is 
expounded each month in WorsuHIP will draw all things to Christ. 
Christ’s mind is the greatest in human history. Holy Scripture is the 
expression of that mind. Those who know and understand Holy 
Scripture, know and understand Christ and He becomes the center 
of their lives. 

Asking God to bless you and your efforts and trusting that Wor- 
SHIP will grow in numbers and influence, I am, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 

October 31 + Peter W. Bartholome 
Bishop of St. Cloud 


HOLY CHURCH 


T is a generally accepted practice, 
when speaking of the Catholic Church, to refer to her as “holy 
Church” or “holy mother Church.” We speak of “holy mother 
Church teaching this doctrine, celebrating a feast,” etc. Why do we 
do so? Is it merely a matter of custom or courtesy, as when we 
address casual acquaintances as “Sir” or “Madam”? Or is there a 
deeper meaning underlying our mode of speech? 
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It is significant that the word “holy” was the first of the adjectives 
to be associated with the Church. Before one thought of calling her 
Catholic or apostolic, she was already called holy. 

That the Church is holy, we all of course learned in our cate- 
chism: her doctrine is holy, her sacraments are holy, she has led 
many persons to holiness. But a distinction is in order. When nowa- 
days we speak of the Church’s holiness, we are likely to think of the 
Church as something that somehow hovers over us in the heights, 
or as somehow mysteriously hidden behind the reality of the actual 
Church of our experience, and at most visible to some extent in 
the Holy Father or in the other high offices. 

Originally, however, the term “holy Church” was synonymous in 
people’s minds with the visible Church on earth, consisting of 
earthly and fallible, sinful men, of merchants and laborers, of high 
and low, of men, women and children— exactly what is still 
signified in the Mass prayers immediately after the consecration, in 
the words: “We, Thy servants, but likewise Thy holy people.” And 
it is this conception of the Church, precisely, which we need today. 
No longer is it enough that we don’t become unfaithful to the 
Church and that we observe her laws and regulations. We must 
again learn to understand and cherish her in her innermost nature, 
and therefore take part in her life. Else Catholic Action will be 
mere external activity and the liturgical movement an empty phrase. 

In the following we will not then endeavor to outline a theology 
of the Church’s holiness nor to meditate its profound meaning, how- 
ever useful that might be. Rather, we will content ourselves with 
trying to establish what was meant and thought when in the first 
centuries of Christianity the Church’s holiness was spoken of. We 
shall therefore, after first glancing at the terminology of early times, 
examine the profession of faith in the Church as found in the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

To begin with, it must be recalled that in the earliest sources, 
especially in the letters of St. Paul, “Church” (ekklesia) was not at 
all the only or the regularly used word to designate the reality in 
question: or, more exactly, the term had first to be fixed upon and 
introduced into usage. But precisely in this search and in the 
various circumlocutions used, the attribute of holiness which one 
recognized in the Church herself consistently comes to the fore. 
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The word which in the Greek (and in the Latin and Romance 
languages) gained the ascendancy, namely, ekklesia, signifies call- 
ing, or assembly. Paul spoke of the “assembly of God,” that is, of 
the assembly which God has called together. It is therefore a most 
holy assembly : it is the people of God. The faithful are they “who 
are called” (Eph. 4:1, 4, etc.), or, stating it more clearly, “who are 
called to be saints” (Rom. 1:7; 1 Cor. 1:2). 

They are a building built by God (1 Cor. 3:9), a temple in 
which God has taken up dwelling (2 Cor. 6:16). This latter con- 
cept is particularly impressive as used by St. Peter: he speaks of 
the faithful as living stones built up into a spiritual edifice, founded 
on Christ the cornerstone, and he addresses them as a chosen race 
and a kingly priesthood (1 Pet. 2:4, 9). 

Instructive, too, is the manner in which towards the end of the 
second century St. Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, describes the origin 
of the Church (The Demonstration of the Apostolic Teaching, ch. 
89ff.). He speaks of the pagan nations which had been a waterless 
desert: neither had the Word penetrated to them, nor had the Holy 
Spirit watered them. But then the Holy Spirit was poured out upon 
the earth, and thus, in the renewal effected by the Spirit, our calling 
was effected. Thereupon he describes this calling, which resulted 
in a transformation of hearts and in abundant fruit made visible in 
the Church. (It must be remembered that the Greek word for call- 
ing, klesis, evoked immediately in the reader’s minds the Church, 
ekklesia.) 

But very soon, and already in St. Paul, ekklesia became the com- 
monly used name for the community of the faithful. And in the 
most ancient catechism (if we may call it that), namely, in the 
Apostles’ Creed, which in the course of the second century assumed 
a set form, we already find the Church, the holy Church: “I believe 
in the Holy Spirit, the holy Church.” The mark of holiness, which 
is already contained in the name ekklesia— the community of 
those called by God — was, in other words, especially adverted to 
and underscored. 

But it is also significant that mention of the Holy Spirit immedi- 
ately precedes. According to the manner of thinking of those days, 
this means: it was as the fruit of redemption that the Holy Spirit 
was poured out upon mankind —and thus the Church took its 
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origin. She proceeded from the fire of Pentecost and entered into 
the world. The holiness which is in God made contact with man 
in the Person of the Holy Spirit. The spark of holiness as it were 
leapt over from the Spirit upon the Church. It is worthy of note that 
in the Greek and also in the Latin text of the Creed the word 
“holy” is mentioned twice, in immediate succession: “Jn Spiritum 
sanctum — sanctam Ecclesiam.” 

The Church is holy through the Holy Spirit whom Christ com- 
municated to her as His Spirit. 

But that is not all. In this precious catechism from early Chris- 
tian times a further clarification was added in order that the under- 
standing of the innermost nature of the Church might never go 
lost. This addition was made somewhat later, and appeared first of 
all in the Church of Gaul. It consisted in the words, “the com- 
munion of saints.” 

What does the phrase really mean? In most modern catechisms 
it is interpreted to signify that there is a bond of union between the 
faithful on earth, the saints in heaven, and the souls in purgatory. 
That is true enough; but it is not what was primarily intended by 
the words when first added to the Creed. The Roman Catechism, 
issued by order of Pope Pius V in 1566, still retains the ancient 
tradition (I, 10, 23ff.). The phrase (so it declares) is merely an 
explanation of the preceding. It signifies that there exists in the 
Church a holy community; this community is created by the Holy 
Spirit, who vivifies the Church, and by the sacraments which the 
members receive, above all by the Eucharist in which all have part. 
Hence, the same Catechism continues, there exists between the 
members of the Church a bond and a communion as between the 
members of a body. 

This interpretation of the communion of saints coincides exactly 
with that which we find in the Church Fathers: at the time, that is, 
when the term arose. However, we can determine its meaning even 
more precisely in the light of patristic writings, by analyzing its 
component parts, “communio” and “sanctorum” and asking what 
exactly each means. 

Both in Latin (and in the corresponding Greek phrase), the 
“communio sanctorum” sometimes signified a community of holy 
persons, or at other times a community, a common possession, of 
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holy things — depending on whether sanctorum was understood as 
the genitive plural masculine, or the genitive plural neuter. In the 
latter sense, the meaning would then be: there exists a community 
in which all share the same faith, the same hope, the same way and 
goal, the same sacraments, etc. St. Augustine usually prefers this 
meaning. 

But in modern translations, including the English “communion 
of saints,” the first interpretation is presupposed : there exists a com- 
munity of holy (sanctified) persons. 

Essentially the two interpretations signify the same thing: be- 
cause the members of the Church all have a share in the same 
heavenly gifts and have all been made holy by baptism, they are 
holy, they are saints. And they are a communion of saints because 
of their common sharing in these gifts from which they draw 
salvation. 

What about the word “communio”? The question arises because 
it can be understood either in an abstract or in a concrete sense. 
Taken abstractly, in the context of the Creed, it would mean: I 
believe in the holy Church and in a fellowship, a togetherness, a 
common bond which exists between those made holy, that is, the 
faithful. There is a Church, and within this Church all are united 
together by holy bonds. 

But communio can also be understood concretely: and then it 
signifies: I believe in the holy Church who herself is a community, 
a people of saints. 

Again there is in reality no great difference between the two 
interpretations. But the latter, the concrete, meaning fits better into 
the context of the Creed. 

Accordingly the Creed says precisely what Christ Himself said 
when, with the future Church in mind, He spoke of the one flock 
in which all will be gathered together, of the vine and its branches 
all sharing the same sap; or what Paul said when he calls the 
Church the temple of God. 

In the Creed, therefore, we profess our faith that God has 
poured forth the Holy Spirit upon mankind and that in this Holy 
Spirit He has called together men who constitute a holy assembly 
that is ever sanctified anew, and a people of saints because they 
have issued from the water of baptism and through the bread of the 
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Eucharist are ever united anew in holy fellowship. This is how the 
Christians of early times thought of the Church, and this is how we 
too must again learn to think of her. 

But there is yet more to be said. The phrase “holy Church” must 
not merely, as said before, be taken in conjunction with the pre- 
ceding “Holy Spirit,” but the entire context of the Creed must be 
kept in mind, in which first of all faith is professed in the almighty 
Father, and then in Christ and His work of redemption. 

Now it has been pointed out by authors that we declare our 
belief in God the Father almighty, and in Jesus Christ His only- 
begotten Son, and also our belief in the Holy Spirit; but that in the 
case of the Church, the Creed does not say: “(I believe) in the 
holy Church” but only “the holy Church.” And the conclusion has 
been drawn that there is a caesura, a break between “the Holy 
Spirit” and “the holy Church.” In other words, that when there is 
question of the divine Persons, it says “I believe in”: thereby signi- 
fying an act which is not merely a believing acceptance-as-true, but 
rather that total surrender which is due to God alone in faith, hope 
and charity. Whereas, in the following phrases of the Creed, which 
are not preceded by “I believe in,” items are mentioned which one 
accepts by faith, which one merely holds to be true: Church, for- 
giveness of sins, resurrection of the body, eternal life. 

Protestant authors in particular have called attention to this dis- 
tinction, for they are not entirely at ease about the Church being 
included in the Creed at all. For according to Luther, each indi- 
vidual is supposed to arrange his affairs directly with God, namely, 
by a believing acceptance of the word of holy Scripture and by 
placing his trust in the merits of Christ, the so-called Fiduzial- 
glauben. He really has no need of the Church. 

Hence they are inclined to stress the caesura which appears to 
exist between “the holy Spirit” and “holy Church” and thus separ- 
ate the “I believe in” from “holy Church.” In a recently published 
volume the Protestant theologian Ernst Wolf writes: “Belief in 
the Church is easier and more meaningful in Catholic thought than 
in Protestant” (Peregrinatio, Munich, 1954, p. 282). 

Obviously the relationship in which we stand to God and to the 
divine Persons is different from that in which we stand to the 
Church. The Church is something created, it is the way to God, not 
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the final goal of our striving. But in the Creed this distinction is not 
stressed; and there was no thought of it in its actual formulation. 
It is true that the phrase “believe in something” (pisteuein eis; 
credere in) originally became customary in Christian terminology 
in order to emphasize religious faith. But, at least at the time when 
the Apostles’ Creed came into being, no distinction was intended 
thereby between the various objects of faith. 

St. Augustine was the first to have used this expression “believe 
in” to emphasize the special relation of total surrender in which the 
Christian stands to God — a thought dear to him. And so others, 
following his example, have read the same special meaning into 
the phrase. In reality, it is not contained. The Church simply is 
listed among the major objects of Christian faith, and it is only 
accidental (or probably in the interests of good style) that the 
word “in” was not repeated before naming the Church and the 
other mysteries of faith.* 

A grand continuity, therefore, characterizes also this last part 
of the Creed: the divine will, to save and sanctify the world, took 
visible form in the holy Catholic Church, in a Church which is 
Catholic, that is, intended for all the world; and which is holy, that 
is, a communion of those who have been made holy. The Christian 
is taken into this Church through “baptism unto the remission of 
sins” (as the Mass-Credo declares more explicitly), and in her he 
is prepared for the glorious resurrection and eternal life. 

The Church accordingly occupies we might say a central position 
in this entire final section of the Creed. That early Christians in fact 
adverted to this coherent sequence of ideas, and saw in the Church 
the summation of the divine gifts of salvation (or, in modern ter- 
minology: that they regarded the Church as the Ursakrament, the 
primal sacrament), can be shown from the text of another version 
of the Creed which was simultaneously in use in some other parts 
of Christendom, e.g., in North Africa. In it the concluding section 
reads: “I believe in the Holy Spirit, the remission of sins and 
eternal life through the holy Church,” or, as it is worded in a 
Greek papyrus from Egypt: “. . . in the holy Church.” The gifts of 
salvation, the remission of sins and the holiness and fulfillment in 


1Cf. J. N. C. Kelly, Rufinus. A Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed 
(Ancient Christian Writers), Westminster, Md., 1955, pp. 135f. 
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eternal life are mediated through the Church and are to be found 
in the Church. 


The holy Church is therefore the central concept in this last 
part of the Creed. As God the Father stands at the beginning and 
Christ the Redeemer in the middle, so the Church stands dominat- 
ingly in this final section, because to her all has been committed 
that God has decreed for our salvation through Christ. 

Does the relation to Christ also find expression in the words of 
the Creed? 

It is expressed in the fact that the final section about the Holy 
Spirit and holy Church is immediately joined to the narration of 
Christ’s redemptive work. This essential character of the Church, 
namely, that in her whole being she is the Church of Christ, has 
again become more familiar to us since our Holy Father, Pius XII, 
so urgently recalled to our minds the doctrine of the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The Church is the Body of Christ, she is 
Christ living through time, she is the fulness and the fulfillment of 
Christ (cf. Eph. 1:23). In the work of redemption the framework 
as it were was established which is filled out by the Church. 

Basically this relation to Christ is already expressed in the names 
used in the Anglo-Saxon and Germanic tongues: Church, Kirche. 
For “Church” is derived from “kyriakon,” that is, something that 
pertains or belong to the “kyrios,” the Lord, in other words, to 
Christ. It was at first, beginning with the fourth century, employed 
to designate the material edifice, to indicate that it was the “prop- 
erty of the Lord.” But then it was soon transferred also to the 
community that assembled in this building, and which likewise, and 
even more than the building, belongs to Christ the Lord. Thus we 
have in the leading languages of the West two names for the 
Church; and though they originate from different approaches, they 
nevertheless splendidly complement each other. 

In the Romance languages the Greek root ekklesia has been 
retained (église, chiesa, iglesia, etc.). Here the word, which at first 
designated the church assembly, was later applied also to the build- 
ing in which the assembly took place. Whereas, as we have seen, 
in the Germanic and Anglo-Saxon tongues the word kyriakon 
(church, Kirche, Kerk, etc.) was first given to the building, and 
then only to the community of the faithful. 
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The community of the faithful as well as the building are both 
ekklesia, that is, the place of divine “calling” through grace, and 
kyriakon, that is, the Lord’s possession. 

This latter can be explored further. In the Apostles’ Creed, the 
term “holy Church” signifies without doubt the totality of the 
faithful, the entire people of God. But obviously this people of 
God is not an unorganized and shapeless mass. A more adequate 
description of the Church must include mention of the various 
offices and powers contained in her: that there are offices for the 
administration of the sacraments, and for the government of the 
Christian people; that there exists an authority of teaching and an 
infallibility which has been granted her as the column and founda- 
tion-rock of truth; that she received from her Founder certain 
marks by which she can be distinguished from other communities 
which are not the Church of Christ. 

Of all this, however, there is no explicit mention in the Creed; 
they are more detailed traits which belong to and must be added to 
the basic concept. The Creed’s basic concept is that of a holy com- 
munity or fellowship of those whom God through Christ and in the 
Holy Spirit has called together, who by faith have responded to this 
call, and so may hope to obtain salvation. 

In the last several centuries, a certain shifting of emphasis has 
taken place despite the very clear language of our most ancient 
catechism. That which should by rights stand in the foreground has 
been placed to the rear, and vice versa. The necessary defence 
against the errors of the Reformers, who rejected all offices and 
authority in the Church, has resulted to a large extent in identifying 
“holy Church” with the ecclesiastical hierarchy which governs and 
directs the Church. 

Many Catholics think of the ordinary faithful as those who go to 
church and are led by the Church, but they are apt to forget that 
“they themselves are the Church.” Perhaps this misunderstanding 
will not always be so complete as in the case of a certain Catholic 
politician, who was speaking at a meeting in defence of Catholic 
schools. After describing previous efforts, he prefaced his own 
recommendations with the words: “Although I don’t belong to the 
Church, I do believe that . . .” His neighbor vigorously nudged him, 
but he had already expressed an outlook in regard to the Church 
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which unfortunately in the case of many Catholics has not yet been 
completely overcome. 

But this outlook must be overcome. For it is at the root of the 
indifference of many faithful towards the Church’s life. It is to 
blame, too, for the fact that so many have no appreciation of a 
living worship, of that active participation of the faithful in the 
celebration of the liturgy which has been so emphatically urged by 
recent Popes. 

We must again return to a fuller understanding of what is con- 
tained in the simple words: “I believe in the holy Catholic Church, 
the communion of saints.” 

Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. 


HE WHO IS TO COME 


HE mystery of time is 
one of the permanent subjects of human meditation. This is true in 
the theoretical sense that thoughtful men are baffled, as St. Augus- 
tine was, by the problem of time. But it is in no mere speculative 
way that time forces itself upon human attention. It is in time that 
men are born and die; it is the unfinished character of time that 
awakens them to the question of their destiny ; and it is in time that 
it is given to men to decide the kind of being they are going to enjoy, 
or suffer, for all eternity. 

To feel the touch of thoughts like these is to be suddenly arrested. 
Time is at once the source of man’s misery and his hope: of misery, 
because it measures the distance that lies between ultimate posses- 
sion and desire which vacillates ; of hope, because so long as time is 
present it is possible to be converted to an Eternity where ultimate 
peace is to be found. 

Few men were so exercised by the problem of time as was St. 
Augustine, who was wont to say that so long as nobody asked him 
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what time was he understood it, and he had before his eyes those 
philosophers of Greece for whom time was of such little conse- 
quence. There was nothing positive in time so far as Plotinus could 
see, and Augustine very much admired the writings of Neo-Platon- 
ism, but the convert Saint became intensely aware of certain things 
which helped him to appreciate the significance of time. 

It was in time that God, he knew, created the things that are. It 
was in time, he also believed, that the eternal Son of God became 
man and redeemed the world. There was no escaping the thought, 
then, that it is in time that man’s personal history, through contact 
with Jesus the Savior, can take on an absolute and eternal value. 

That is why St. Augustine could triumphantly say that history is 
the memory of humanity and that in this memory the one thing 
that matters is the birth of Jesus Christ in time. 

Nothing could be more instructive, from this point of view, than 
the way in which God prepared a particular people for the reception 
of His Son. The ineffable mystery of the Incarnation could not be 
presented, all at once and suddenly, to a people unprepared for it. 
This throws light upon the long period of education by which a par- 
ticular people was formed and fashioned in the likeness of divine 
intentions. 

One can see that this particular people, as from a certain date in 
history, was not left entirely to itself in the conduct of its life. At- 
tempts were made to wean its members from too gross attention to 
the things of earth; individuals were raised up by God to be the 
special recipients of divine illumination ; and the heart of this people 
was filled with aspirations that went out to Him whom a prophet 
called “the Desired of all the nations.” 

St. Irenaeus makes the point when he says that though the plan 
of God remained the same, His dream being that of a humanity in- 
corporated with Jesus Christ, the manifestation of this plan in time 
was essentially progressive. God took humanity as He found it, a 
humanity that had almost lost the memory of its origins, and He 
educated Israel as a man would instruct and educate a child. 

It is evident that God Himself, in the religious education of Israel, 
took time seriously. It was a question of successive stages, of a 
progressive revelation, and of a gradual growth and development. 
How subject this development was to the vicissitudes of time and 
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circumstance is well known: there were enthusiasms and betrayals. 
But it was not in a single night that humanity could grow to the 
spiritual stature required of it in divine designs; and the burden of 
the mystery of the Incarnation awaited it. 

That is why the mystery is said to have taken place in “the fulness 
of time.” It is as if time had done its work and the long preparation 
was complete, at least in one who was representative of all, and the 
earth was ready at last for the Dew from Heaven. It is in the Virgin 
of Nazareth that the wedding of Eternity and time took place; and 
on that account our Blessed Lady occupies the center of the religious 
history of mankind. 

Between Judaism and Christianity there is at once continuity and 
discontinuity: continuity, because Mary was the glory of Israel in its 
undying hope and expectation; discontinuity, because of necessity 
there is an abyss between the moment in which Christ was merely 
announced and that in which He was given. There is an essential dif- 
ference between the expectation of a reality, or the hope of it, and its 
actual presence in the world. The earth could never again be the same 
once the Glory of God had entered it in human form. 

This was, of all, the most significant moment of history when 
everything was new, with the freshness of more than a creation, for at 
the heart of the Mystery was the unnoticed Act of the eternal Word 
by which He took unto Himself humanity as His bride. 

History is the memory of humanity; but memory is the history of 
the individual. What is true of Israel as the people of God finds appli- 
cation in the history of each individual Christian soul. The pro- 
gressive education of a soul in the things of God must for that reason 
repeat in some sense the history of humanity. 

It is true that, in baptism, the soul is born anew to God and this 
birth takes its meaning ultimately from the birth of our Lord in 
eternity and in time. 

But it is just the paradox of our blessed Lord that He who has 
come to the world in time is He who is to come. That is true of the 
final coming when, in majesty, He will judge the world. But it is also 
true of the present moment, this moment of rich significance when 
time and eternity meet, because the spiritual life is one in which the 
possession of the soul by God is essentially progressive. 

“For of his own will,” says St. James, “hath he begotten us by the 
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word of truth, that we might be some beginning of his creature” 
(1:18). But if a mere beginning, the Christian has at his disposal 
a movement to go further. A modern writer has said that man is a 
being who is ever trying to become what he is not. It would be much 
more true to say that he is a being who must endeavor to become 
what he is; and this is preeminently true of Christian personality. 

This sounds paradoxical. But it is the paradox which is at the 
heart of Christianity. The Christian is a man who, in baptism, has 
died and is risen with Christ. Yet nobody knows with clearer appre- 
hension that day after day he must die and rise again and that the 
process must go on down to the moment when the Christian really 
dies with the hope of resurrection laid up in his breast. 

It is the paradox which, in this instance, is the truth. The Christian 
is a man already saved. But he is saved only in hope; and it is in fear 
and trembling that he must work out his salvation. It is precisely this 
situation of the true Christian, with its dynamic tension, which keeps 
him in a state of desire and expectation, as he awaits the coming of 
the Savior. 

The Church has caught the spirit of this expectation in the liturgy 
of Advent. From an ancient prophet she takes the exhortation: “Re- 
joice greatly, O daughter of Sion, shout for joy, O daughter of 
Jerusalem: Behold thy King will come to thee, the just and savior” 
(Zach. 9:9). To St. Paul she appeals for a theme: “Rejoice in the 
Lord. . . . The Lord is nigh. . . . And the peace of God, which 
surpasseth all understanding, keep your hearts and minds in Christ 
Jesus” (Phil. 4:4-7). Because this is so, there is joy in the heart of 
the Church. 

But it is a fact also that the Lord who gladdened the hearts of His 
apostles with His physical presence found it necessary to depart from 
them. At the Last Supper He said to them: “But I tell you the truth: 
it is expedient to you that I go: for if I go not, the Paraclete will not 
come to you; but if I go, I will send him to you” (John 16:7). 

Many reasons might be assigned for this. Suffice it to say that His 
departure was the means by which He would come to them. Nothing 
could be clearer than His own words: “Behold I am with you all days 
even to the consummation of the world” (Matt. 28:20). He would 
come to them in the Spirit, His own very Spirit, and they would be 
two in one Spirit. Faith could make the absent Savior present. “The 
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absence of the Lord,” said St. Augustine, “is not an absence: have 
faith and He whom you see not will be with thee.” 

The paradox is there: our Lord has already come; He will return 
again in majesty; and here and now He comes in time. The truth is 
that time is the mystery of His advent and that liturgical time, in 
particular, is the veil which reveals as well as hides His coming. 

If then time is one of the permanent subjects of human meditation, 
it must be that growth towards maturity, spiritual progress, in a word, 
is one of man’s enduring problems. And this is prefigured in what 
was said of the Child who “advanced in wisdom and age, and grace 
with God and men” (Luke 2:52). 

This was a special type of progress wherein the hidden splendor 
shone forth in time. It is paralleled by Christian progress wherein the 
Christian is transformed into Christ of whom it is always true to say, 
in hope and expectation, He who is to come. 

James O’Mahony, O.F.M. Cap. 


TOWARDS A LIVING PARISH 


LONG with 
the Church, her divine Founder is present at every liturgical func- 
tion” (Mediator Dei, 20). 

Since May 29, 1954, the father and initiator of the present liturgi- 
cal movement is a canonized saint of the Church of God: St. Pius X, 
St. Pius the Great. It was on November 22, 1903, that the pontifical 
bridge-and-temple builder Pius laid the foundation stones into the 
ground — ground broken during the nineteenth century by a dozen 
or so of Church-loving men, among them Prosper Gueranger 
(France), John Cardinal Newman (England) and Franz Stauden- 
mayer (Germany): 

Filled as we are with the most ardent desire to see 
the true Christian spirit flourish in every respect and be preserved by 
all the people, we deem it necessary to provide before aught else for the 
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sanctity and dignity of the temple in which the faithful assemble for no 
other object than that of acquiring this spirit from its foremost and in- 
dispensable fount, which is the active participation in the most solemn 
mysteries and in the public prayers of the Church (Motu Proprio). 


More than fifty years have elapsed since these monumental words 
were written; since then an apostolate has been inaugurated for the 
transformation of individuals, of parishes, of dioceses, in fact, of the 
whole Church, by the power of the liturgical functions in which the 
“divine Founder is present.” 

“An interval of many years must elapse,” said Pius on October 23, 
1913, “before this temple of the liturgy may shine once more re- 
splendent in dignity and beauty.” The prophetic soul of the holy 
Pontiff foresaw that its completion would require “many years.” 
How many? 

Thank God, much has been achieved since 1903. Not only have 
the foundation stones been well laid, but the walls are happily rising. 
If the building did not progress faster, if the walls of this temple — 
“the masterpiece of the Holy Spirit” (Lefebvre) — have not as yet 
reached the height of the crowning roof, the reason must be sought 
in the attitude of the men on the scaffold and on the ground. 

Some of these wrapped up their talent in the napkin of indiffer- 
ence. Some felt that since “we got along so well in the past, why 
bother about these new things?” Others were so exclusively en- 
grossed in erecting perishable buildings that they lost sight of Christ’s 
promise: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and its justice, and all 
the other things shall be added unto you.” In First Machabees we 
read: “Some of the people built a place of exercise in Jerusalem ac- 
cording to the fashion of the nations (the worldlings) and. . . de- 
parted from the holy covenant (the liturgy) and joined themselves 
to the heathens and were sold to evil” (1:15). 

Others again, unfortunately, saw in the liturgical apostolate “a 
nostalgic mania for liturgical forms of years gone by; a vehicle of 
expression for those who seem chronically incapable of cooperative 
activity in any field,” who sit complacently in “ivory towers” or run 
in “blind alleys.” And there were those who could not (we dare not 
say, would not) realize what is so strikingly expressed in the Vespers 
antiphon of the second Sunday of Advent: “Sion, the city of our 
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strength, a Savior, a wall and a bulwark shall be set therein; open ye 
the gates, for God is with us, alleluia.” They saw the bulwark, but 
failed to see the wall and the Savior who is set therein. 


THE FOUR CIRCLES 


The liturgical apostolate “opens the gates” that lead into the “four 
concentric circles.” Unless we enter into each one of them, and view 
them in their proper order, we cannot understand, much less ap- 
preciate, the apostolate’s real aim and full impact. 

The First. The innermost, holiest, and altogether indispensable 
circle contains the most holy Eucharist: our Sacrifice and Banquet, 
the foremost fount of holiness, our greatest treasure, the heart of the 
liturgy and the sun that enlightens every other liturgical action and 
prayer, even private prayer. 

The Second. The second circle holds the six other mysteries of life, 
the sacred and saving sacraments, the living and life-imparting 
streams that flow from the opened heart of Him who gave His life for 
His sheep. 

The Third. This circle comprises the holy Word of God “which the 
liturgy makes us hear in Christ, and makes us experience in our own 
lives the power of that Word of God as it is shown forth in the Cross” 
(Bouyer); the divine office, “the prayer of the Mystical Body of 
Jesus Christ, Head and members, offered to God in the name and 
on behalf of all Christians” (Mediator, 142); the sacramentals, the 
“little sacraments” and extensions — by the Church — of the sacra- 
mental principle; the sacred music, particularly the “Gregorian chant 
which the Roman Church considers her own as handed down from 
antiquity and kept under her close tutelage” (Mediator, 191). 

The Fourth. This outer circle consists of the rubrics, vestments, 
ceremonies, adornments and all the other things and regulations that 
pertain to the “rite” which surrounds the “heavenly Mystery.” 

All this is the liturgy: “The public worship which our Redeemer 
as Head of the Church renders to the Father as well as the worship 
which the community of the faithful renders to its Founder, and 
through Him to the heavenly Father. It is, in short, the worship ren- 
dered by the Mystical Body of Christ in the entirety of its Head and 
members” (Mediator, 20). 
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IN DUTY BOUND 

“The Christian community is in duty bound to participate in the 
liturgical rites according to their station” (Mediator, 5). 

The aim and purpose, therefore, of the liturgical movement is to 
“move” intelligently and wholeheartedly toward the liturgy, first to 
the center, the innermost circle with its priceless treasure, the holy 
Eucharist, and, from it, outward to the second, third and fourth 
circle, each of which is flooded by the brightness and splendor of the 
eucharistic Sun and Center. “The most pressing duty of Christians is 
to live the liturgical life, and increase and cherish its supernatural 
spirit” (Mediator, 198). 

Can any intelligent Catholic, in high station or low, remain in- 
different towards the liturgy? Can any one with faith remain uncon- 
cerned with the greatest and most necessary “movement” in the 
Church today, inaugurated by Pope St. Pius X, fecundated by the 
Holy Spirit as no other movement before in the Church of God, and 
sealed forever by the encyclical “On the Sacred Liturgy” (Mediator 
Dei) by Pope Pius XII? “As a mere movement it now (since Medi- 
ator Dei) ceases to exist, and in all its essential points is taken up 
into the framework of the Church’s program” (Jungmann ). Can any- 
one afford to make light of a “movement,” an “apostolate” whose 
heavenly powers can, and eventually will, renew the face of the earth, 
spiritually, socially, economically, and politically? 

There have been, and, unfortunately, still are some people who 
believed that the liturgical movement is interested only in the “things 
within the fourth circle.” That, of course, is their fault; at all events, 
it is not the fault of the apostolate and its promoters. True, there have 
been in the field of the liturgy imprudent men, “crackpots” they 
called them, who used more readily their feet than their head, but 
their number is negligible by comparison with the far bigger number 
of imprudent men in other fields, both ecclesiastic and civil. 

Many times in past years it happened that statements made by im- 
prudent men in matters religious were laid at the door steps of the 
liturgical movement, whereas they should have been laid where they 
belonged. That showed a lack of fairness, and the motive prompting 
such actions did not proceed from the Holy Spirit. There have been 
men and newspapers who with unfairness picked out from the Holy 
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Father’s greatest encyclicals, “On the Mystical Body” (1943) and 
“On the Liturgy” (1947), the indeed necessary passages “of paternal 
warnings” and made from them a distorted picture, with the cap- 
tion: “Pope condemns . . . this and that.” The encyclical Mediator 
is a serious warning to the lethargists, a gladdening encouragement 
to the liturgists and a grave admonition to the extremists (cf. Medi- 
ator, 206 and 207). Pope Pius [X rated the “gravity of public wor- 
ship” next to “integrity of faith” (something to think about!) in his 
agenda for the 1870 Vatican Council. 

Writes P. J. Cassidy (The Catholic Herald, September 23, 1955): 


The reforms of St. Pius X speak for themselves; Pius XI and the present 
Pope have done even more for the laity and the liturgy. Yet we still sit 
back and do nothing, as if it were unimportant, and wonder why the 
leakage is so great, Communions so few — collections so niggardly — 
and indifference and ignorance so widespread. We've got everything, 
but do so little with it. If the liturgy is “the centre and source of the true 
Christian spirit” why do we so neglect it and then expect that spirit to 
permeate our lives and infect a pagan world? 


The hour has come — perhaps it is long overdue — for bishops 
and priests, for religious and laity, for old and young, to carry out 
obediently, sincerely, cheerfully the directives of Mediator Dei: 


We are moved to write in order that your (the bishops’) children, who 
are also Ours, may more fully understand and appreciate the most 
precious treasures which are contained in the sacred liturgy: namely, 
the eucharistic Sacrifice, representing and renewing the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, the sacraments, which are the streams of divine grace and of 
divine life, and the hymn of praise, which heaven and earth daily offer 
to God” (Mediator, 205). 


AN ACTIVE PART 
“Strive earnestly, by methods and means which your prudence judges 
most effective, . . . that the Christian people take such an active 
part in the liturgy that it becomes a truly sacred action of due worship 
to the eternal Lord in which the priest, chiefly responsible for the 
souls of his parish, and the ordinary faithful are united together” 
(Mediator, 199). 

In June, 1940, I was appointed pastor of the Church of the Holy 
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Cross, St. Louis, Mo. The parish, thank God, is not too large. We 
have at present (1955) some 600 families, mostly of German 
descent, simple people of moderate means and education, but blessed 
with a strong home and parish sense. 

It had been customary (as, unfortunately, in too many parishes) 
to have neither sung Mass nor sermon between June and September. 
Naturally, my first step was to restore the sermon on the Sunday 
following my installation. It doesn’t make sense to open the barriers 
at the very season when people are facing more than ordinary dan- 
gers to purity of body and soul. 

Let the sermon during the summer be brief, but sermon there 
should be! Since September, 1940, we have had sung Mass every 
Sunday of the year; since September, 1943, two sung Masses, “the 
parish” sung Mass at 7:30, “the children’s” at 9:15. In all we have 
four Masses on Sunday, the first at 5:45, a “Missa recitata,” and the 
last at 11:00, a “dialogue Mass,” in which one of our four lay-lectors 
(one for each Sunday of the month), vested in cassock and surplice, 
leads the congregation in the prayers and hymns. 

Strange but true, the two best attended Masses are the two sung 
Masses, although the last Mass is also quite well attended. The reason 
is obvious. Four men playing cards together will remain together 
for hours. But how long will the fifth one, the mere on-looker, re- 
main? Give the onlooker a chance to participate, and see what will 
happen! The principle of participation is as important in the super- 
natural realm as it is in the natural. 

In my sermons I began to explain the liturgical spirit of the Sun- 
day; our unity in the Mystical Body; the holy Eucharist, the primary 
fount of holiness; the corporate Sacrifice of God’s family now assem- 
bled about the altar. Thus, I prepared my people for an intelligent use 
of the missal. Since 1942 all of the children (from the third grade 
up) are using the daily St. Andrew’s Missal. Many of the adults pre- 
fer to use the “Sunday Leaflet Missal” (St. Paul, Minn.) which they 
take, together with the hymn card, when passing through any of the 
five entrances. Needless to say, an intelligent use of the missal will 
notably enrich the prayer-life of the faithful. Regarding holy Com- 
munion: I have never been enthusiastic about statistics, but in 1941 
we had 23,000, in 1954, 72,000 holy Communions. Deo gratias! 
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THE WORD OF GOD 


“By means of suitable sermons and particularly by periodic confer- 
ences and lectures, by special study weeks and the like, teach the 
Christian people carefully about the treasures of piety contained in 
the sacred liturgy so that they may be able to profit more abundantly 
by these supernatural gifts” (Mediator, 202). 

Every morning throughout the year (summer included) I preach 
an eight-minute homily so as to show to my flock, the children par- 
ticularly, the “mind of the Church.” Our motto is: “We begin our 
school at 7:55 a.m., before God’s altar, with Christ our Highpriest 
and Teacher.” I am thankful to the parents for their cooperation in 
this matter. Five minutes to eight, 97% of the children are in church, 
to recite an abbreviated hour of Tierce, then to participate in the holy 
Sacrifice — which is either a dialog or sung Mass according to the 
rank of the feast or mystery of the day. 


HE WHO SINGS WELL PRAYS TWICE 
“Indeed it is very necessary that the faithful attend the sacred cere- 
monies, not as if they were outsiders or mute onlookers, but let them 
fully appreciate the beauty of the liturgy and take part in the sacred 
ceremonies, alternating their voices with the priest and choir, accord- 
ing to the prescribed norms” (Mediator, 192). 

Permit me to recount how we commenced with the music. 

1) Hymns. I collected the best texts and music that I was able to 
find, had the texts (only) mimeographed on sheets, in order to first 
try them out, and eventually select the best suited. I have always been 
convinced that one must not begin with Latin but with English. One 
burden at a time is enough. These hymns were to be used before and 
after holy Mass and for evening services. I practiced them first with 
the children; then with the people and children, usually after evening 
services, but also at the meetings of our various societies. Now the 
parish sings over 200 hymns, printed on durable cards for, and in the 
color of, the various seasons (Advent, Christmas, etc., seven different 
cards). Before services the numbers of the hymns are posted on the 
two hymn-boards. 

2) Responses. With the sung Mass responses I followed the same 
method, in school, in church, at meetings. Incidentally, singing has 
brought new life to the oft dead (and deadening) society meetings. 
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3) Mass. With the exception of the Requiem our people had 
practically done no chant, which, in a way, was a blessing. It is easier 
to start from scratch than to re-build. I bought the Solesmes chant 
records and was determined to sing, at least with the children and 
choir, the “Lux et Origo” Mass for my first Easter at Holy Cross 
(1941). I told the children: “The Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days of Lent are the greater lenten days when the people of old fasted 
more strictly. Now, you don’t have to fast as yet, but how would it be, 
if on these days during Lent we would assemble in church from 11:15 
till 11:45 to learn the Easter Mass?” 

They were quite enthusiastic. We supplied them with Kyriales. 
During the first week of Lent they merely listened to the monks, fol- 
lowing the music in their booklets. During the second week I per- 
mitted them to hum along, but very quietly. During the third they 
hummed again, but with more rhythm. During the fourth they sang, 
but lightly. During the fifth they sang with more expression, and dur- 
ing the sixth they did it “without the monks.” Easter morning they 
sang the “Lux et Origo” Mass without books. 

The people were so impressed by the children’s joyous singing that 
many of them came and said: “We also want to learn that beautiful 
Mass.” Again I followed the same method, and by Pentecost many of 
the grown-ups were able to sing this beautiful paschal Mass together 
with the children. 

Today, the people sing: Masses 1, 4, 9, 11, 17 and 18; the children 
sing: 1, 2, 4, 8,9, 10, 11, 17, 18, and selections from the ad libitum. 
Since 1943, it has been the privilege of the first graders to sing alone 
the Sanctus and Benedictus after the preface of the blessing of the 
palms — quite an experience for them and their parents, and the 
congregation. 

We have two surpliced choirs, one of men, one of children, both 
singing in the choir-stalls between altar and people. I am afraid that 
the “loft,” “born out of due season,” is not too conducive either to 
the spiritual life of singers or to the promotion of congregational 
singing. The choir should have its place between altar and congrega- 
tion, to bind the two together; not up in the loft, nor behind the altar 
where the singers can see nothing of the sacred functions “in which 
the divine Founder is present.” 

The children also chant from the same stalls at the Sunday 9:15 
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sung Mass as well as at the weekday sung Masses. Like the adult 
choir, the children render the proper from the Liber, and alternate 
the ordinary with the 400 children and adults. 

Here are a few suggestions: 

1) It is important to impress on choir members and congregation 
that there can be no such thing in church as “music for music’s sake,” 
or “music for gratification sake.” The music in the house of God must 
be for the glory of God and the edification of the faithful. It must 
be worship of God, not of men. 

2) Services must be well prepared. Our adult choir members on 
Sundays, and our children choristers every day, assemble 20 minutes 
before service to go through their music, mark their books, etc. 
There must be no haste, neither at the altar, nor in the choir. People 
must have their texts, and the respective numbers of the Mass, Credo 
and hymns must be posted on the hymn-board. Order is not as yet 
perfection, but there is no perfection without order. The best we can 
give to our God is not good enough. Sancta sancte! Holy things must 
be done in a holy way! 

3) Iam convinced that we need a reasonable reduction of “black” 
Masses, lest we experience a spiritual black-out. No organist can, 
for any length of time, play a daily Requiem (or two or three on the 
same day) and remain spiritually fresh; neither can priest and people 
— especially children. If these endless Requiems were “according to 
the mind of the Church,” why did the Church not supply us with 
some five or six different musical meetings? We have eighteen chant 
Masses for feasts, but only one for the Requiem. Est modus in rebus! 
Which might be colloquially translated as: “Let’s not overdo it.” It 
certainly is not difficult to teach people to have sung Masses offered 
instead of Requiems. From a pastoral viewpoint the “Requiem prob- 
lem” is a serious matter which must be given earnest consideration. 

4) One of the priests attends the choir rehearsals, not because 
the organist is unable to keep proper discipline, but to give prestige 
to the work, a work so sacred and important that no other activities 
must stand in the way. Let us not become guilty of an inversion of 
values! First things first! 

5) The choirmaster’s position in the light of the divine mysteries 
is, indeed, an exalted one. Needless to say, he must lead an ex- 
emplary life. The Vespers hymn of a confessor well expresses the 
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program of his life. “Saintly and prudent, modest in behavior, peace- 
ful and sober, chaste is he and humble, while this life’s vigor, coursing 
through his members, quickens his being.” He must show patience 
and cheerfulness. Let him begin and close his rehearsals with prayer, 
be prepared to translate the Latin texts (especially of the propers), 
and interpret the spirit of the chant. He is entitled to the respect of 
the priest and people of the parish — and also to a decent salary. 

6) The choir members, too, must be exemplary Christians, the 
cream of the parish. Only chaste and noble souls can fittingly sing the 
chaste and noble songs of the Church. I suggest that in the music 
room a chart be hung up with the words vox and cor superimposed 
horizontally and vertically in the shape of a Greek cross, as if to say: 
“What the heart contains the voice expresses.” 

7) Organist and choir must cheerfully collaborate in the restora- 
tion of the ordinary (Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus) to 
the people to whom it rightfully belongs. 

Regarding part music, take what is possible and do it well. It is 
better to let Palestrina rest in peace than compel him to turn over in 
his grave. Of great importance it is, moreover, to work towards 
proper diction, not only with children but also with adults. 

In sum: “Let the full harmonious singing of our people rise to 
heaven like the bursting of a thunderous sea and let them testify by 
the melody of their song to the unity of their hearts and minds, as 
becomes brothers and the children of the same Father” (Mediator, 
194). Martin B. Hellriegel 


A NEW APPROACH TO VERNACULAR 
PSALM-SINGING 


Y no means all readers of WORSHIP 
are also readers of Maison-Dieu; so it should not matter that a great 
deal of the information given in this Timely Tract is cribbed out of 
No. 33 of that periodical. That number, published about two years 
ago, is entirely devoted to the subject of the psalms, and contains sev- 
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eral articles from the pen of Pére J. Gelineau, S$.J., a young French 
Jesuit who is a brilliant and original musician and at the same time 
knows a lot about Hebrew. Whether he ranks as a “(Hebrew scholar” 
or not I do not know; but it is certain that he knows enough about 
Hebrew to collaborate with a pair of scholars of the first rank. 

These are Pére Tournay, O.P., and Monsieur Schwab who, in 
1950, published a new French translation of the psalms made from 
the original Hebrew. This was hailed on all sides as a great achieve- 
ment of first class scholarship. It was said by those competent to 
judge that it was remarkably faithful to the meaning and reproduced 
most successfully the poetic style of the original. 

The only thing that could be said against it was that the version 
was unsuitable for singing. Yet the whole idea behind a psalm is that 
it should be sung. This is where Pére Gelineau comes in. 

He made a study of the rhythm of poetry in various languages and 
at various times in history. He finds that poetry, rhythmic speech, has 
employed three forms of rhythm: (a) metric rhythm, expressed by 
the varying quantity (duration) of syllables according to a predeter- 
mined pattern; (b) arithmetic rhythm, expressed by the number of 
syllables used per line; and (c) tonic rhythm, expressed by the 
periodic recurrence of stressed syllables. An example of (a) is classi- 
cal Latin poetry; of (b) is French poetry, and of (c) is English 
poetry. 

But whereas English poetry (at least some examples of it) may be 
classified as having tonic rhythm because of recurring accents, it is 
also arithmetic rhythm because it has a predetermined number of 
syllables per line. There are always one, or always two or more un- 
accented syllables between the accented syllables at a given point in 
the line. As an example look at G. K. Chesterton’s poem: 


O God of earth and altar 
Bow down and hear our cry 
Our earthly rulers falter, 
Our people drift and die. 


The accented syllables are italicized, and it will be seen that be- 
tween each pair of accents there is only one unaccented syllable. The 
rhythm can be described arithmetically as 7.6.7.6. and as such is 
listed in the metrical indices of hymn-books. 
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By contrast the Hebrew rhythm of the psalms is only tonic; it has 
regularly recurring accents, but it does not matter how many un- 
accented syllables separate these accents. There may be one, two or 
three or more; all that matters is that the accents themselves be regu- 
lar. The more syllables there are between a pair of accents, the faster 
are these syllables pronounced, so that the second accent may be 
reached at a certain moment in time. The Hebrew rhythm is tonic 
without at the same time being arithmetic. 

Here is an example, given by Pére Gelineau, in which the accented 
syllables are italicized; moreover, that the rhythm may be clear even 
to the eye, accented syllables are placed underneath each other. 


Sad-dig kat- ta -mar _yif-rach 

Ke-er -ez Bal-leb-an- on yis-geh 
She-tu -lim be- bet Yah-weh 

Be- chas-rot el -o -he-nu_ yaf-ri -chu 


It will be seen how the number of unaccented syllables is variable; 
but the accents must be spoken equidistantly in time. To describe 
these lines arithmetically according to syllable, as 7.9.7.9, gives 
fortuitously some appearance of symmetry, but it is rhythmic non- 
sense. The only possible classification is according to rhythmic ac- 
cents, namely, as 3+3+3-+3. 

To compose melodies with regular accents is certainly possible; 
but the question which now faced Pére Gelineau, Pére Tournay and 
Monsieur Schwab was whether the psalms could be translated into 
French having these same rhythmic characteristics. And they decided 
that, though the task bristled with difficulties, it could be done. 

They found all sorts of complications in the Hebrew rhythms; ac- 
cents were sometimes grouped in threes, sometimes in twos, some- 
times in fours; but finally they were able to analyze each psalm into 
strophes (often indicated by the literary content), and each strophe 
into its accents, and to classify these rhythms into patterns such as 
4+44+42; or 34+-2+3-42, and so on. 

Then came the gigantic task of making a new translation from the 
Hebrew which should be as accurate as the former translation, but 
should also correspond in rhythmic pattern with the original Hebrew. 
No doubt they had 3+3-+-2+2 headaches over each strophe, but 
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they managed it! The result is best described, in their own language, 
as “un véritable tour de force.” 

But what about the music? Pére Gelineau could discover very little 
about Hebrew music, but what little he did find led him to the con- 
clusion that it was based on the same melodic framework which 
seems implicit in the religious music of peoples all over the world. 
His studies of the religious folk-music found among Latins, Greeks, 
Syrians, Negroes, Indians, Chinese and many others including Eng- 
lish, Scottish and Irish brought to light a frequent use of what are 
called “defective scales.” Examples are ready to hand in our Preface 
melody, Pater noster, Gloria XV, and Te Deum. Americans will find 
the same in many Negro spirituals (for instance, “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot”), the Scotch and Irish in many of their national melodies. 

Pére Gelineau felt that if he composed psalm-melodies in tonalities 
of this kind, his music would have that quality of “universality” re- 
quired by the Motu proprio of St. Pius X; every nation would find 
therein something familiar, something reminiscent of their own tunes, 
something which they would find it easy and pleasant to sing. He 
therefore wrote melodies of the utmost simplicity, consisting of a 
change of note on each accented syllable while the unaccented sylla- 
bles are just fitted into whatever time there is to elapse before the 
next accent. 

In order to cater for all possible rhythmic groupings and also for 
different moods — the joyous, the sad, the triumphant, the pleading 
— which the psalms display, he has produced twenty-four settings 
which employ all the six “modes” of the one basic “defective scale.” 

With these, however, the musical problem was not completely 
solved. There remained the question of the manner in which psalms 
can be sung. The word “psalm-singing” brings to the minds of most 
of us a picture of a choir of monks in the stalls of some abbey church 
on epistle and gospel sides, singing alternate verses of the psalms on 
a reciting note varied by brief mediations and terminations according 
to the Gregorian modes. This most decorous procedure would prob- 
ably not be recognised at all by those who originally wrote and sang 
psalms! 

We read in 2 Paralipomenon (5: 12-13): “The Levites and the 
singing men . . . sounded with cymbals and psalteries and harps, 
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standing on the east side of the altar; and with them a hundred and 
twenty priests sounding with trumpets. So when they all sounded to- 
gether, both with trumpets and voice and cymbals and divers kinds 
of musical instruments, and lifted up their voice on high, the sound 
was heard afar off . . . they began to praise the Lord and to say: 
Give glory to the Lord for He is good; for His mercy endureth for 
ever.” That was their way of going about Psalm 135! 

The Church has never taken to that particular style of psalm- 
singing; but the Jews had other forms also (discernible from the very 
structure of some of the psalms), and at one time or another all have 
been employed in the Church’s liturgy: 

(1) Direct psalmody, wherein the psalm is sung throughout by 
one or a succession of soloists. 

(2) Responsorial psalmody in which all who are present repeat, 
after each solo verse, a brief responsory. This could be a single word 
such as Alleluia or else a phrase or a whole verse from the psalm. 

(3) Antiphonal psalmody wherein all the singers are divided into 
two choirs: men, and women and children. A soloist from one choir 
sings a verse, and the rest of that choir sing an antiphon; then a 
soloist from the other choir sings the next verse, and the members of 
that choir sing an antiphon of their own. Each choir keeps to its own 
antiphon throughout. 

(4) Alternating psalmody, in which the two choirs, without in- 
terpolating antiphons or responsory, just sing alternate verses one 
after the other. 

Form (1) provides material for meditation to others who just 
listen without themselves singing. We find it indicated in the “tracts” 
of our Mass. Form (2) was once in common use for processional 
chants during Mass. Form (3) survives, in a curtailed but recog- 
nizable fashion, in the invitatory of Matins. Form (4) is the normal 
psalmody of the divine office. 

That all four of these styles of psalmody may be used, Pére Geli- 
neau has composed a great many antiphons, mostly on texts taken 
from the psalms concerned. They are in the same mode as the psalm- 
setting, but are not in tonic rhythm. They have melodies designed to 
fit the natural rhythm of the French words chosen for use. 

Mere examination of the words and music as printed can give one 
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no adequate idea of the astonishing beauty and prayerfulness of these 
psalm settings; moreover the whole idea and the manner of using 
them is so novel to our generation that few people would succeed 
in grasping the rhythms from mere print; one has to get hold of the 
“know-how” by actually hearing them. 

To render this possible Pére Gelineau and the famous boys’ choir 
Les Petits Chanteurs de Provence sang about a score of the psalms 
illustrating their different forms, and records were made by Studio 
S.M. of Paris (Numbers 33-04). These are so utterly delightful that 
they took France by storm and were bought in thousands. And now, 
in many French churches, sometimes at appropriate moments during 
low Mass, sometimes at paraliturgical services, one can hear the 
people singing psalms a la Gelineau, joining with all their voices and 
hearts in the lovely antiphons while soloists or choirs sing the verses. 
The psalms, the traditional songs of the Church, are being restored to 
the people of God who are growing to know and to love them as never 
before. 

Sixteen centuries ago St. Jerome wrote of the villagers of Bethle- 
hem: “The farmer, holding his plough-handle, sings Alleluia; the 
sweating reaper diverts himself with psalms, and the vine-dresser, 
pruning the vine with his curved sickle, sings the words of David.” 
St. Jerome’s description is steadily becoming true of twentieth cen- 
tury France! 

And what of England — and America? Is it going to be possible 
for us to enjoy these psalms in like manner? 

Perhaps! For “something is cooking” over here which may well 
spread into the United States. Having had a modest part in it myself 
I am in a position to give inside information. 

The initiative came from Baroness Bosch van Drakestein, head of 
the Grail in England. She came seeking my opinion as to whether 
it might not be possible to fit English words to the Gelineau music. 
From a study of the rhythmic principles involved I believed that it 
would be possible for the psalms, but extremely difficult — some- 
times impossible — for the antiphons. There followed much corre- 
spondence with Pére Gelineau who confirmed this verdict, fully ap- 
proved of the scheme and promised his help. 

Then a talented team of Grail members, headed by Miss Philippa 
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Stewart-Craig, began translating from the French into English, striv- 
ing to be utterly faithful to the meaning, and yet to provide the tonic 
rhythm required. The results were shown to a Hebrew scholar as a 
check on accuracy, while I kept an eye on the rhythmic aspects; and 
because so few of the Gelineau antiphons could be fitted with words 
of the same rhythm, I had to compose a number of original antiphons 
for the English words that we wanted to use. 

All this work was sent to Pére Gelineau who suggested a few valu- 
able changes and was most encouraging in his approval. Then fol- 
lowed a very happy week at Grail headquarters; we had to learn the 
tunes, master the technique of fitting the words, and of joining the 
antiphons without break of the rhythm. We learned much from this 
experience and incorporated sundry changes. But we had no doubt 
whatever, as a result of this practice, that psalm-singing in this man- 
ner is not only feasible but wholly delightful. We sang psalms by the 
hour and never grew tired of them. 

Since then work has gone on apace; more and more psalms have 
been translated and improved by experience. A great step forward 
was achieved when Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B., of Downside 
Abbey, was won to the cause. He has now taken over the entire 
musical side of the venture, composing many new antiphons and 
editing everything for the press. With a musician of such talent and 
erudition at the helm we can be sure that the venture will be success- 
fully launched and safely steered. 

But there is much to be done yet; it is essential to cause some really 
first-class choir to make recordings (for all who desire to use these 
psalms will find records quite indispensable); and plans are taking 
shape for some public demonstrations and (we hope) some broad- 
casts. Only when all this has been done will the time be ripe for any 
attempts to sing these psalms in churches. 

In conclusion may I plead with readers not to plague the Grail 
or Dom Gregory (or me!) with letters asking for copies of the words 
or music or phonograph records. They are not yet published and will 
not be published for some months to come and it is useless to write 
asking about them. When they do become available you will all hear 
about it without fail! 

C.W.H. 
31 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH 


SAIAH was a man of prayer, 
a counselor of kings, a prophet of God. At his birth the chosen people 
still held most of the land that David had won for them three centuries 
earlier; at his death only the country around Jerusalem acknowledged 
the rule of David’s weakening successors. 

The cruel Assyrian armies which were soon to carry away the 
Israelites of the north overshadowed but did not sober the pleasure- 
loving, prosperous men of Juda in 740 B.C. when Isaiah went up one 
day to pray in the temple. There the heavens opened and he saw the 
thrice-holy God. It was a vision of infinite majesty and glory. Before 
the high throne stood the six-winged seraphim whose hymn of praise 
awed the great-souled prophet. To the divine summons, he answered 
with an act of surrender that was instant and complete: “Here am I, 
send me.” 

The mission entrusted to him would have daunted one less generous. 
He was told to announce to the chosen people that for their sins they 
must perish. This unwelcome message he carried first to the faithless 
King Joatham, then to the unworthy Achaz and finally to Ezechias his 
devout and reforming successor. 


COUNSELLOR OF KINGS 
Joatham had acted as regent during the last years of the reign of his 
father, King Ozias, whose leprosy (a divine chastisement for a delib- 
erate act of sacrilege) was a warning that the people ignored. Achaz, 
weak and vacillating, rejected the counsels of Isaiah, refused the sign 
offered him by God, and died leaving his nation subject to the dreaded 
Assyrians. 

Ezechias, his son, puzzles us. Praised in sacred Scripture for walking 
in David’s footsteps and doing what was pleasing to the Lord, his day 
to day conduct showed a vanity and human respect that must have 
grieved the prophet and sorely tried him. Afraid to trust God absolutely, 
he chose to trust man and lived to see the devastation of his land and his 
own imprisonment by Sennacherib who boasted that he held the King 
of Juda captive “like a bird in a cage.” 

King and prophet were spared the greater humiliations that befell 
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Juda a century later; and there was much to console the two men in 
what they could see of more fervent religious observance, destruction 
of places of pagan worship, the strengthening of city ramparts and the 
digging of an underground canal that brought the waters of Siloe to the 
pool near the temple gate. The material improvements alone were to 
last. 


THE PROPHET OF JUSTICE 


While king succeeded king in Jerusalem and Isaiah was trying to teach 
these rulers that their absolute trust must be in God alone, the tireless 
prophet, whose name means “Yahweh is salvation,” was preparing 
the speeches, the poems, the judgments and the oracles which rank 
among the treasures of world literature. This anthology of poetry and 
prose is classic in its beauty. 

Isaiah possesses the three qualities that T. S. Eliot tells us are the 
hall-mark of the great poet: abundance, variety and complete compe- 
tence. To which, we may add that his were also: clarity of thought, 
brevity and balance of phrase, smoothness, originality and reserve. 
Among the literary authors of the Bible he has no peer. In his pages are 
found the tenderness of God’s love that we associate with Osee, the 
poignant pleading for mercy that Jeremias made so large a part of his 
prophecy, the message of courage and hope taught by Ezechiel, the 
direct and stinging denunciations of Amos. 

God is just, Isaiah reminded his contemporaries: they had sinned, 
so they must suffer. But the prophet of justice is also the prophet of 
hope, and St. Thomas, who thought Isaiah so important that he made 
a painstaking commentary of his work, found the theme of the 
prophecy in the words: “Sion shall be redeemed in judgment; and they 
shall bring her back in justice” (1:27). 

The length of this book, its powerful influence on the religious 
formation of the people, and its detailed messianic prophecies have 
made Isaiah the most important of all the literary prophets. 

Until recent centuries no one challenged his authorship of the sixty- 
six chapters that bear his name. Because of differences in language, 
outlook and teaching, it has been claimed that the prophet is directly 
responsible for only the first thirty-nine chapters. These chapters have 
been called “A Book of Threats.” To them are appended some his- 
torical chapters describing incidents in the life of Ezechias. The last 
twenty-six chapters are ascribed by some critics to a disciple of Isaiah. 
These beautiful passages are called “A Book of Consolation.” In this 
essay the book will be treated as a unit. 
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A MARTYR’S LOVE 
We can but admire the zeal, the courage, the dignity with which the 
prophet continued, despite unsuccess, to proclaim the holiness of Yah- 
weh, the coming of the Messias, and the beauty of a Savior who would 
suffer for all men. Unheeding, the people went their own way. Material 
comforts were theirs in abundance. Strong pagan states like Egypt and 
Assyria were their allies. The words of the prophet fell on deaf ears 
just as God had warned His generous messenger when He had called 
him in the temple. 

It is believed that the prophet angered a king whom he could not 
counsel and that he met a martyr’s death under Manasses, one of the 
most wicked of the rulers of Juda. But whether or not “he was sawn in 
two and buried near a running stream,” as the Roman Martyrology 
states so grimly and categorically in an entry for July 6, we do not 
know. However, we are sure that his life of suffering love merited a 
martyr’s reward. 

To him, as to us, the words of St. John of the Cross may well apply: 
“The formal desire of the soul is not that particular manner of death 
but to do God a martyr’s service and to show its love for Him as a 
martyr does . . . for that manner of death is of no worth in itself 
without this love. . . .” That the love of Isaiah reached these heights 
of heroism we cannot doubt. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE 
Isaiah’s preeminence is nowhere more evident than when he speaks 
about the Prince of Peace. Christ, he tells us, will be prophet, priest 
and king. His birth will be miraculous. His teaching will be marked by 
divine signs. Gentle and merciful will be His rule. His power will be 
without limit: not even death dare defy Him. Meek and humble, He 
will walk among men, showing them how to fast, how to pray, how to 
serve God and neighbor. In His presence mourning shall cease. He 
will wipe away all tears. 

When His people reject the new covenant He came to make with 
them, He will turn to the gentiles. From strangers He will receive the 
gratitude and homage that in vain He asked for from His own. He will 
open the eyes of the blind and release the captive. Bruised reeds He 
will not break, nor quench the smoking flax. To the poor He will bring 
good tidings. His love will be more tender than that of a shepherd for 
his sheep, more enduring even than the love of a mother for her way- 
ward child. 
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THE SUFFERING SERVANT 


Alone, He will tread the winepress, this Beautiful One in His strength. 
Alone, He will bear our iniquities and carry all our pain. He will be 
reputed among the wicked and for His transgressors He will pray. He 
comes as a Suffering Servant to lay down His life for our sins. 

Suffering will be followed by glory: triumph will succeed pain. All 
peoples will hail the great Lawgiver. They will proclaim Him their 
King. On Him will rest the Spirit, and through Him the Spirit will 
come to men. In those days there will be a new heaven and a new 
earth; all the former things will pass away. Evildoers shall be punished 
but those who love the Holy One will find rivers of peace, torrents of 
glory, joy and gladness forever. 


TO FIND THE CHILD 
The truth of the beautiful concept: to find the Child is to find the 
Mother, is nowhere more perfectly exemplified than in the old Russian 
liturgical calendar. There, according to the Byzantine custom, on the 
day after each great feast of Christ, Mary is honored because of the 
part she played in the incident of our Lord’s life that was commemo- 
rated the day before. The Mother is never far from her Son. So, remem- 
bering how clearly Isaiah speaks of the Messiah, we ask ourselves 
what can he tell us about the Blessed Virgin. His answer is well worth 
pondering. 

The moment of his great Marian prophecy was one of national peril. 
Two enemy kings were nearing Jerusalem. In the holy city Achaz and 
his subjects waited, trembling, according to the fearless Isaiah, “like 
forest trees before the wind.” The prophet bade his royal master trust 
God and in proof of the divine protection the king was told to ask 
for a sign. 

The petulant monarch refused to name a wonder in the heights 
above or the depths below which would convince him of God’s power. 
So Isaiah gave him God’s own sign and foretold the virginal birth of 
the child Jesus with these words: “The Lord himself shall give thee a 
sign: Behold a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and his name 
shall be called Emmanuel” (7:14). 

Were we ever to be in doubt about the literal meaning of these 
words, or were we to wonder whether they apply to Mary and her Son, 
St. Matthew is waiting to reassure us. The angel, sent to comfort Joseph 
and to reveal to him the mystery of the virginal birth, tells the troubled 
foster father of Jesus that “all this was done that it might be fulfilled 
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which the Lord spoke by the prophet,” and the angel repeats word for 
word what Isaiah had said centuries before to unbelieving Achaz 
(Matt. 1:18-25). At the moment of the annunciation the archangel 
Gabriel used words that closely parallel the words of Isaiah about 
Emmanuel. “Behold,” the angel said to his queen, “thou shalt con- 
ceive in thy womb and shalt bring forth a Son and thou shalt call His 
name Jesus” (Luke 1:31). 


THE MADONNA OF THE CATACOMBS 
Because of the importance of this prophecy, believers and unbelievers 
have analyzed with scientific precision the exact meaning of every word 
of Isaiah 7:14 and they have noted that its authenticity has been tena- 
ciously held by Christian tradition from the days of the primitive 
Church. Several frescoes in Roman catacombs attest this fact. The best 
known picture is that of the catacomb of St. Priscilla which is easily 
the oldest and surely the most important of all the catacombs. 

The Blessed Virgin is seated on a low stool. Her veiled head is 
bowed and she presses her divine Son close to her heart. There is a 
simplicity and gracefulness of line that suggests Raphael at the height 
of his power. To the left stands the beardless figure of Isaiah wearing 
the stiff pallium of the classic philosopher. His right hand is raised and 
points to a star that shines above the Mother and Child. His left hand 
holds the scroll of sacred Scripture in which the prophet foretold the 
virginal birth of Emmanuel and the coming of “the light” which would 
rise above Jerusalem and in whose splendor kings would come to wor- 
ship Him (Is. 50:1-6). 

The epistle for the feast of Epiphany, when the wise men found 
the Child with Mary His mother, is an annual reminder of the fulfil- 
ment of the prophet’s words. 

That Isaiah knew of our Lady is clear. Did our Lady, we wonder, 
know of Isaiah? One way of answering this question is to re-read her 
Magnificat. In the pages of the prophet we find the theme of her can- 
ticle of praise. “The poor shall again rejoice in the Lord, and the needy 
shall exult in the Holy One of Israel” (29:19). Her opening verse finds 
a parallel in the words of the prophet: “I will greatly rejoice in the 
Lord, and my soul shall be joyful in my God” (Is. 61:10). Moreover, 
two other verses of her song: “He hath showed might in His arm,” 
and “As he spoke to our fathers, to Abraham and to his seed forever” 
are thoughts of Isaiah that, it would seem, Mary knew and loved 
(51:9; 41:8). 
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THE PROPHET OF ADVENT 
The spirit of Advent is the spirit of loving desire. It is the spirit of the 
Old Testament saints who longed for the coming of the Messiah. 
Isaiah who saw so clearly the Holy One who was to come and who so 
frequently expressed his yearning love has been chosen by the Church 
for much of the pre-Christmas liturgy. Not only are all the breviary 
lessons of the first nocturn taken from this prophet but his verses are 
found in antiphons, responsories, introits and epistles during Advent 
and Christmas time. 

No better preparation for Christ’s coming can be found than the 
prayerful pondering of his words: “Drop down dew, ye heavens from 
above and let the clouds rain the Just One. Let the earth be opened 
and bud forth the Savior” (45:8). “Take courage, have no fear... 
God himself will come and save you” (35:4). “Send forth, O Lord, 
the Lamb, the Ruler of the earth” (16:1). “O that Thou wouldst rend 
the heavens and come” (64:1). 


THE “oO” ANTHEMS 
More deeply expressive of the Advent longing than any other,prayers 
are the “O” anthems. These archaic pleas for “the Son who is to be 
given to us” make us understand why the centuries before His coming 
were “a prolonged Advent.” 

Much of the beauty of these heartfelt prayers we owe to Isaiah. We 
use his words when we bid Wisdom, “show us the way of prudence” 
(40:14) and when we remind ourselves that kings will be confounded 
before the majesty of Jesse’s Root (11:10; 52:15). Two verses from 
Isaiah make up our prayer to “the Key of David.” “And I will lay the 
Key of the house of David upon His shoulder; and He shall open and 
none shall shut, and He shall shut and none shall open” (22:22). And 
“O that Thou mightest . . . bring forth the prisoner out of prison and 
them that sit in darkness” (42:7). Our petition to “the King of the 
Nations” was first expressed by Isaiah: “Behold, I will lay a stone in 
the foundation of Sion, a tried stone, a cornerstone, a precious stone” 
(28:16). And the last and perhaps the loveliest of all the antiphons is 
addressed to Emmanuel, the name first uttered by the prophet when he 
stood before his faithless king. 


A CHRISTMAS PROCESSION 
Medievalists tell us that each year at Christmas in many parts of 
France the faithful assembled for the procession of prophets. Long- 
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robed, white-bearded men filed past the devout congregation and 
entered the church. There each prophet, in answer to his name, ad- 
vanced to give his testimony. David rejoiced that of the Messiah’s 
reign there would be no end. Isaiah told of the rod that would spring 
from Jesse’s root. Micheas named the little town where the Savior 
would appear. Habacuc declared that the Babe would be found between 
two animals. Simeon gave thanks that before his eyes had closed in 
death he had seen the Child. 

The gentiles, too, proclaimed Christ’s coming. Balaam astride his 
highly privileged ass announced that a star would rise out of Jacob. 
The Delphic Sibyl described the great King’s patient acceptance of 
pain. While Virgil recited the mysterious lines of his eclogue in which 
he tells that men of a new race will be seen on earth and a new age 
will dawn when “flocks shall no more fear the fierce lions and the 
serpent shall die.” 


THE ROOT OF JESSE 


Of all these prophecies, that of Isaiah was the one the people loved 
best. They liked to study it in the reds and blues and amber of their 
stained glass windows when they docilely obeyed the injunction given 
in their catechism. “What should you do when you come to visit the 
church?” “First, bless yourself with holy water; then, go before the 
blessed Sacrament and adore; when you have done this, move from 
window to window, studying what you see.” 

Of all the 130 stained glass windows in the cathedral of Chartres, the 
one inspired by Isaiah is easily the most beautiful. The artist sought 
to represent literally the prophet’s words: “And there shall come a rod 
out of the root of Jesse and a flower shall rise up out of his root” 
(44:1, 2, 30). 

Jesse, David’s father, is shown asleep on the ground. From his loins 
a great tree with leafy branches rises to the sky. Little crowned figures 
of the royal line of David’s descendants stand on every branch. At the 
top of the tree our Lady stands in the midst of the snow-white petals of 
an opened flower. In her arms she holds the infant Jesus. 

St. Bernard explained how he and his contemporaries understood 
the prophet’s words: 

For the rod signifies Mary, the Virgin Mother of 
God, and the flower represents her Son. Truly a flower is the Virgin’s Child, 
“a Flower, white and ruddy, chosen among thousands,” a Flower on which 
the angels desire to look, a Flower whose fragrance gives life to the dead, 
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and, as He calls Himself, “the Flower of the field,” not of the garden. For 
the field produces its flowers without man’s help. . . . Thus inviolate, thus 
intact and unspotted, as a field of unfading greenness did the Virgin’s womb 
produce its divine Flower, a Flower whose beauty shall never fade. .. . 
O glorious Virgin, O rod sublime rising from Jesse’s root! 


TWO DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


In 1947, a Bedouin, scrambling among the rocky caves in the hills that 
rise high above the Dead Sea, discovered scrolls stored there long ago. 
Two of them are covered with the words of Isaiah. 

In the days when men were awaiting the Messiah, no prophet was 
better known or more carefully studied. John the Baptist could refer 
to his words, confident that the crowds who came out to hear him 
would understand. When Jesus entered the Nazareth synagogue one 
sabbath morning the verses He chose to read and explain were from 
Isaiah. The scroll He held in His hand that day must have closely 
resembled the recently discovered scrolls. When the minister of the 
queen of Ethiopia asked Philip the deacon to explain a difficult passage 
in Scripture, it was over a similar scroll of Isaiah that the two men pored 
as the chariot moved slowly along the Jerusalem road. A prophet so 
well loved in the past deserves to be better known in our day, as a prayer- 
ful reading of the following passages will prove. ; 


THE MAN AND HIS TIMES 


TE Nokian aig wane ey one ah aoe ile ae eM Is. 6:1-13 
Te I oo ho inns wise scan newadde on 2 Par. 26 
“Joatham entered not the temple” ..............02220002 22a. 27 
TE CIE 6 oi o.9 ooo 05.96 sas cs deen ewe Is. 7:1-14 
Se Ce NS GE TO EE asin ios vis so oo sb cdleaviews 2 Par. 29 
5 6 sas Sic kk eskimo eon Is. 36-39 
I I DN ae oss wings wae we are mad Sir. 48:25-28 


THE BOOK AND ITS MESSAGE 


OE OE eT eT” Is. 1-5 
os ie hoes sola eB aloes aS Is. 9-12 
I ie icc ass sale o ioe ae kee ee Is. 19 
TR I, BE Ig kn dn heed cds denddiseawansae Is. 40-41 
= ee ee re eee eee es Is. 42 
“Despised and the most abject of men” ................... Is. 53 
we =“ reer ee ree ere ee ere Is. 58 
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THE EVANGELIST OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
To read the Gospels with a book mark in the parallel passages of 
Isaiah is to realize how truly St. Augustine spoke, when he said: “What 
is hidden in the Old Testament is revealed in the New.” To make this 
discovery, verse by verse, is a rewarding experience. Even a partial list 
of the prophecies of Isaiah and the corresponding passages describing 
their fulfilment is impressive. This table explains why Isaiah has been 
called “the evangelist of the Old Testament.” 


The Prophecy The Fulfilment 
SS a 3: 5's 4 co capo. cacao ck ernie ar eka Matt. 1:18-25; Luke 1:27-34 
Ree ee Matt. 3:3; 14:1-10; Mark 1:3; Luke 3:4 
hati Step oi SiS os BR os ROS eee Roe ee ee Matt. 4:13-16 
a a ind he Sol all ali) eo Seg ira i lie Matt. 11:5 
I ca sss 'ararins ooasnasca corm x Sianeli John 1:29; Acts 8:32 
LN BEE ee eer enna, - Mark 9:11; Luke 16:14; John 15:18 
ETS. a Luke 4:18; Matt. 11:5; 1 Cor. 1:19 
I a. sce ic, mh cw. er Seo lew cee a en aS a a Matt. 26:67f 
EE on. Aig ?s wc Bie henner sn ae ee ee ae ae Mark 15:7-11; Luke 23:34 
SR o dn, nda Mees ts wdioaoek ome este Matt. 27:57; 1 Pet. 2:22-25 
Re er eer rere John 3:14f; Rom. 15:12 
i RR Se are eran cee met Eph. 6:17; 1 Thess. 5:8 
PIE aos atta, eben ee, oOo are ae a 2 Ne iene aia en oma aie John 6:45 


ISAIAH AND ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


Spiritual writers warn us that not all who start out with the high 
resolve of serving God reach their goal. This is not a reference to men 
who turn aside from the observance of the divine law but to those well- 
meaning and disappointing servants of God whose growth is stunted 
and who stabilize their lives on a level lower than their best. 

St. John of the Cross had met many of these mediocre souls and as 
a warning he prefaced his spiritual treatises with a picture of the 
Mount of Perfection. This simple drawing represents the whole mysti- 
cal way, from the starting point of the beginner to the summits of 
transforming union. The roads on which the imperfect make life’s 
journey are broad and tortuous and never reach the heights. The road 
of true perfection is at first steep and narrow but it gradually broadens 
and those who do not go astray ascend from virtue to virtue until they 
come to the high places of prayer and the full enjoyment of the 
heavenly feast. 

A convincing proof of the true spiritual value of the words of 
Isaiah is to be found in the fact that St. John of the Cross when 
describing the dangers and delights of this spiritual journey frequently 
turns to this prophet for illuminating phrases and supporting examples. 
There are more than forty such quotations. 
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EYE HATH NOT SEEN 


When the master of God’s way with souls warns beginners that they 
must free themselves from all useless desires, he compares the restless 
and discontented heart of one who neglects his advice to “ the sea when 
it rages” (57:20). He cautions those beginning their ascent that they 
will meet “a misguiding spirit” (19:14) who will dizzy them with 
doubts and scruples. During the night of purifying temptation and 
powerful aridity that will follow their first joy-giving experiences in 
prayer they will acquire a knowledge of their own miseries and an 
understanding of the transcendent beauty of God. 

Cleansed and free they will know that Isaiah spoke truly when he 
said: “Thy Light shall shine in darkness” (48:10). To those who 
would deepen their understanding of Christ’s passion, the Carmelite 
Saint recommended meditation on the words: “He was offered because 
it was His own will, and He opened not His mouth. He shall be led 
as a sheep to the slaughter, and shall be dumb as a lamb before His 
shearer” (53:9). When God alone becomes the soul’s all, then it is 
conscious of all things in the same way that God is conscious of them 
and it can say with Isaiah: “All nations are before Him as if they had 
no being at all, and are counted to Him as nothing and vanity” 
(40:17). Because of their hope “the Lord will renew their strength, 
they shall take wings like the eagle” (40:31). 

And at every stage of the soul’s deepening intimacy, St. John of the 
Cross bids them draw courage from the words of the prophet that were 
dear also to St. Paul: “Eye hath not seen, O God, besides Thee, what 
things Thou hast prepared for them that wait for Thee” (Is. 64:4; cf. 1 
Cor. 2:9). 


THE HOLY ONE OF ISRAEL 
To Isaiah, God is the Holy One. More than twenty-five times the 
prophet uses this term which is found in only six other places in the 
Bible. What is holiness? In us, as well as in God, it has two elements: 
complete separation from all that is impure, and immaculate adhesion 
to the infinite Good. Our holiness will be the higher, the more gener- 
ously we free ourselves from all soiling attachments, and the more 
lovingly we adhere to God, our sovereign Good. 

These two elements of holiness are made the basis of two prayers 
that are said in every Mass. Appropriately enough these two prayers 
are taken from the vision of God’s holiness that was given to Isaiah at 
the beginning of his prophetic mission. 

The prayer for greater purity is recited just before the reading of 
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the Gospel. In it we beg God to purify our hearts and our lips as the 
seraph once purified with a burning coal the lips of Isaiah. The second 
prayer is found at the beginning of the canon. This is the sanctus. 
Liturgists tell us that it is one of the oldest parts of the Mass. With the 
angels of Isaiah’s vision we honor the infinite holiness of God. Our 
Lord teaches us that this prayer of praise is pleasing to His Father for 
He taught His apostles to say: “Hallowed be Thy name.” 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan 


THE BENEDICTUS CANTICLE 


HE spirit that cre- 
ated the Old Testament psalms breathed on into the New, and even 
when the Church began to speak Greek and Latin, the ancient hymn- 
book still exercised its fascination. Everyone seemed to know the psalms. 
When St. Jerome tried to introduce his translation from the Hebrew, the 
faithful would not tolerate any change of the wording they loved. 

During the wars of religion in France, Protestants, forbidden to use 
their psalters, borrowed the Catholic version rather than not sing at all. 
It is said that Francis Higginson left England for the New World because 
of the prohibition upon “singing psalms.” And almost every great name, 
in sub-modern times, associated with self-sacrificing philanthropic effort 
— Wilberforce, Stanley, Howard (prison reform) and many another — 
belonged to men devoted to the psalms. Sad, that this inexhaustible 
treasure-house should hardly be known to Catholics, save to those who 
recite the divine office. 

The three New Testament “psalms” all appear in the early chapters 
of St. Luke’s Gospel. So highly does the Church treasure them that daily 
she uses all three in her official prayer-service. Because the Benedictus 
(Luke 1:68-79) occurs first in the day, we shall comment on it first. 

The evangelist, having told us that Zachary “blessed God” on recover- 
ing his speech, rises higher, and says that Zachary was “filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and prophesied.” After that, we scarcely dare treat the 
Benedictus without reverence! 

It falls into two parts, of which the first is entirely Messianic, while 
the second is addressed to his little son. But when we actually recite this 
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hymn, the Church places it in Lauds, and it is, therefore, a morning 
hymn. Now whether we are young and healthy enough to start the day 
with exhilaration or at least promptly, or whether we are apt to crawl 
ruefully out of bed, we can remember that we are embarking on a new 
day of God’s triumph. To realise this, we must call vigorously on our 
spirit of faith — given the state of the world, the poverty and unsuccess 
of our work, and our own deficiencies. 

Zachary blessed God because He has come to His people; He has 
ransomed it: He has raised up a strong Power among the descendants 
of His servant, David. (We Christians must not ignore the Old Testament 
or find its phraseology distasteful. The work of God among men has been 
continuous: the patriarchs too are our ancestors: the Church is based 
upon prophets as well as apostles: the Magnificat itself is entirely Hebrew 
in its phrasing, and we dare not be out of sympathy with our Lady.) The 
point, then, is that God has kept His promise; the long history of 
prophecy has reached its climax; the ancient pact sworn centuries ago 
with Abraham and solemnly renewed upon Mount Sinai has never been 
violated; and now the patriarchs, as it were peering anxiously into the 
future for its consummation, see that it has mercifully been accom- 
plished. 

The result is, that we are granted to live without fear, freed from the 
clutch of our enemies, able to serve God in mind and act, living in His 
presence, all the days of our life. 

This is where our act of faith comes in, for life is still a struggle; only 
a fraction of the world is Christian; and how few Christians — how 
little do I — realise all the implications of our belief; how far am I from 
that holiness and righteousness! Factus sum mihimetipsi gravis! I am 
my Own most grievous burden! 

None the less, the essential victory has been scored, and we can make 
it ours. St. Thomas More, being taken by boat to Lambeth, after a 
moment’s melancholy, turned to his son-in-law and said: “Son Roper, I 
thank our Lord the field is won.” He had been tempted to take the oath 
of supremacy and so to retain the home he loved so much; but the 
“field had been won,” though that meant nothing less than his long im- 
prisonment and beheading. 

The last allusion is not meant to be out of place, for the rest of the 
Benedictus hymn concerns the Baptist, who also was to be imprisoned 
by a wicked king, and beheaded. “And thou thyself, little child. . . .” We 
are not being sentimental if we look first at this little baby, and the happy 
people around it, and then — only some thirty years ahead — at the 
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Baptist, haggard with fasting, blackened by the fierce sun of Palestine, 
lonely in the desert and still lonelier in the crowds until He for whom 
he waited made His brief apparition, and then, lonely once more, giving 
up his own disciples to Christ, and continuing grimly his appointed work 
till the Voice was silenced in Herod’s dungeon, and the “lamp that shone” 
was extinguished. 

Yet in all this God was winning His victory, and, once more, an act of 
faith is asked of us, that under all appearances His triumph is being 
secured. 

The little child is to be named “prophet of the Most High,” for he will 
go in front of the Lord to prepare His way — giving to His people “‘an 
understanding of salvation, consisting in the remission of their sins, be- 
cause of the merciful heart of our God, whereby He has come amongst 
us, a Dawn from the skies — to give light to them that cower in the dark, 
in the dark of death — so as to set our feet on the right road, and upon 
the path of peace.” 

We are not stressing this or that point of translation, but only the ten- 
derness and the spirituality of these four stanzas. No trace of the militarist 
or nationalist Messianism, the splashing of blood, the trampling of heads! 
Nothing but mercy, forgiveness of sins, dawn prevailing over dark. 

This sends us back to the thought of the Benedictus as a morning 
hymn. The priest knows that he too is called — weaker than a baby, if 
left to his own powers! — to make ready, like the Baptist, a way for 
Christ into every heart. To bring light; to prepare a path for peace. 

We have to ask ourselves with probing sincerity whether this is really 
what we are doing. Maybe, by my worldliness, boorishness, offhanded- 
ness, inaccessibility, autocracy, by my love of money, my self-indulgence 
compared with my due self-sacrifice for others, I am preventing Christ’s 
approach into hearts. 

We know that we have the roots of all these vices in us, and if we kept 
our eyes on them we might well be afraid of beginning the day at all. 
But if, when beginning it, we recall that we have, literally, God’s vocation 
to begin it, and to work during it, and the whole of His power supporting 
us, carrying us forward, and acting through us, then we shall start with 
exhilaration, however tired we feel, however distasteful the duties that we 
foresee. 

And if ever we hesitate, we can hear Him saying to us: “You, even 
you, My little son, are to go through this day preparing My paths into 
souls; surrender yourself to My Spirit, and you will share in bringing My 
triumph to its consummation.” C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
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THE KEY CONCEPTS 
OF THE OLD a are 


T is quite possible to be 
familiar with Old Testament characters and events, and still be quite 
ignorant of their significance. We must occasionally step back and get a 
broad perspective. And the vantage point has to be remote enough to 
take in more than just the Old Testament. It must enable us to scan the 
whole economy of salvation: the Old Testament, the New Testament, 
and the final consummation of all things. ° 

Most of us have been myopic in this matter. We have been faced 
with the dilemma of finality and continuity. On the one hand we have 
the rending of the veil of the temple which unmistakably brings the Old 
Dispensation to an end; on the other hand, we have Christ’s categorical 
statement, “Moses . . . wrote of me,” which emphasizes the continuity 
between the two Testaments. Because the rending of the veil has some- 
thing definitive about it, we grasp its meaning. What remains and con- 
tinues is more illusive than what comes to a sudden end. 

This is not a new difficulty. Celsus, the Blanshard of the second cen- 
tury, thought that the Incarnation was a rootless thing, and he taunted 
the Christians with, “So after all that time (since the foundation of the 
world) God suddenly thought, did he, that he would make man good 
again? Did he never trouble about it before?” Christianity stood con- 
demned by its very novelty ; it seemed to be without a past. 

Even without being goaded to justify Christianity, St. Leo the Great 
in the fifth century felt the need of pointing out to Christians that the 
Incarnation was not the act of a God who had suddenly remembered 
man and was belatedly roused to do something for him: “The mystery 
of man’s salvation was never in the remotest age at a standstill. . . . It 
was no new counsel, no tardy pity whereby God took thought for men; 
but from the constitution of the world He ordained one and the same 
cause of salvation for all. For the grace of God, by which the whole body 
of saints is ever justified, was augmented, not begun, when Christ was 
born.” 

If the Incarnation is not an autonomous reality, and if Christianity is 
not something that stands in splendid isolation, then we have to find 
those links which bind us to the past and lead us to the future. In The Key 


*The Key Concepts of the Old Testament. By Rev. Albert Gelin. Trans- 
—— by George Lamb. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1955. Pp. 94. Cloth. 
2.00. 
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Concepts of the Old Testament, by a leading French Scripture scholar, 
we have a very valuable book of just under 100 pages in which the main 
themes of the Old Testament are drawn in broad outline. Father Gelin 
treats of the revelation of God, the Promise, the Covenant, the Kingdom, 
the Messianic expectation, and Salvation. His treatment is not limited to 
the confines of the Old Testament. Rather, he situates the topics in the 
total plan of salvation. 

Such a study has more than academic value. The mirabilia (the won- 
drous and saving events) of the Old Testament, the Deluge, the Promise, 
the Exodus, etc., are not unrelated to the mirabilia of the New Testament, 
the sacraments. Just as these great works of God in the old order were the 
essential events of Jewish history, so the sacraments are the essential 
events in the life of a Christian. 

All of this has practical consequences, for instance, when it comes to 
fulfilling the Holy See’s express wish that the rites of the Paschal Vigil be 
explained to the faithful during Lent. Since the whole of the Easter 
service is elaborated on the basis of biblical typology, linking Old Testa- 
ment with New Testament realities, without a broad conception of the 
economy of salvation we shall find ourselves overwhelmed with mere 
biblical lore. Unless the Old Testament realities are related to the here 
and now of Christian life, the restored Vigil will seem a game which 
antiquarians have played with the remnants of the past. 

The significance of Old Testament events can be explained quite sim- 
ply to the faithful without subjecting them to a maze of typology and 
esoteric mystifications. The educative process by which God finalized 
Old Testament history towards Christ is not primarily an intellectual 
process. The God of both Testaments is not, as Pascal noted, the God of 
the philosophers, but the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God 
who reveals Himself in history as the Savior. 

And if God taught a primitive people, which consisted largely of 
the unlettered multitude, through and in sacred history, can we say that 
this pedagogy is too demanding of modern congregations, or of con- 
temporary readers of the Scriptures? If we are afraid of this educational 
process, we can only conclude that we are afraid of it because we have 
not familiarized ourselves with it. 

A study of the Old Testament within the context of the entire mystery 
of redemption will give us a better understanding of sacred history and 
its place in our prayer-life. As Bouyer has pointed out in Liturgical Piety, 
revelation is not made only through what we call sacred history. We can- 
not separate sacred history from the message, as though sacred history 
were something external to revelation. Revelation is that sacred history. 
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Any attempt to separate the one from the other would be to destroy them 
both. 

The Church has made no such separation in her prayer-life. The pre- 
Christian Jewish history is ours. We may not be Semites in the flesh, but 
we are certainly Semites spiritually, and just as certainly we are Semites 
historically. So deeply is this conviction rooted in the liturgy that in the 
historical psalms (e.g. Psalms 77, 10, 105) we pray Jewish history, 
our history: 


“Hearken, O my people, to my teaching .. . 
What we have heard and have known . . . 
We will not hide .. . 

We will tell to the coming generation, 

The praises of the Lord and his might, 

And the wonders he has done” (Ps. 77). 


The teaching of Bible history on the primary and secondary levels is 
deprived of much of its religious value if the “stories” are not related to 
Christ. Children, quite understandably, often come to think of the Bible 
stories as something akin to Aesop’s fables with pious coloring. This can 
be remedied. In explaining the Covenant with Moses, for instance, the 
children can be taught of God’s great desire, I am almost tempted to say 
need, to bind Himself to man. God bound Himself to the Israelites over 
and over again during the pre-Christian era, and God continues to bind 
Himself to man. He does so by the flesh of Christ in the Incarnation, by 
grace in the sacraments, by glory in the world to come. 

On the college level the book will be useful especially in regard to that 
bane of religion professors, the Bible survey course, which presents so 
many difficulties that not infrequently the professor ends up teaching a 
little bit of everything and not much of anything. The mountainous mass 
of material with which professor and students must cope is somewhat less 
formidable, if the students are introduced to the main themes of the Old 
Testament. 

Since the New Testament is the inner chamber, it would seem highly 
doubtful that the students, or anyone else for that matter, could unlock 
the inner door and have access to the fulness of New Testament revela- 
tion, without having unlocked the outer door. But once the students are 
familiar with the mirabilia of the Old Testament and their significance, 
then they have something organic to turn to as they continue, please God, 
to read the Bible throughout their lives. 

This little book is a precious aid to that end. 

St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
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A NEW AMERICAN PSALTER! 


HE new Fides 
translation of the Book of Psalms is the tenth Catholic version to appear 
in English since the publication, eleven years ago in Rome, of the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute’s New Latin Psalter. The special purpose of this 
new English version, which “has been made in accordance with the 


New Roman Psalter,” is “to provide a clear, modern translation that 
gives due attention to the requirements not only of individual reading, 
but also of recitation aloud and of singing” (Prefatory Note). 

Admittedly, none of the existing translations completely satisfied the 
need this one was intended to meet. Those produced abroad, like Knox’s 
and Kissane’s, however modern in spirit, definitely assume that a Bible 
translation should be at least somewhat archaic and poetic in language 
and style so as to avoid too close a resemblance to the language of every 
day. Why the living word of God should require an antique veneer in 
any language or country is not exactly obvious. But certainly in Ameri- 
ca it is misplaced reverence to go on sacrificing immediacy of under- 
standing and the compelling timeliness of a divine message merely to 
perpetuate a dead literary tradition with its labored inversions, its stilted 
vocabulary, its dated thou’s and thy’s. 

As the first of the current Catholic versions to render the psalms into 
consistently modern prose, the Fides translation deserves an enthusiastic 
welcome. Refreshingly free of the pseudo-archaic and the pseudo- 
poetic, it draws its simple dignity, throughout, from the living message 
it unfolds with unadorned directness. 

At the same time, this version does present the psalms as Hebrew 
poems by clearly indicating in its format the balanced phrasing (paral- 
lelism) of the original. Apparently, however, the translator has a theory 
that the psalms exemplify only double parallelism, never triple. The 
third parallel line, where it does occur, is invariably eliminated either by 
being relegated to the far right of the page like a run-on line or by a 
recasting of the verse involved or also of the adjoining verses into two- 
line units (for example, in Psalm 99). 

Even apart from this point of policy there are many other instances 
where the translation ignores the parallelism given in the Latin in favor 
of an arrangement that is apparently original; though quite a few of 


* The Psalms: Fides Translation. Introduction and notes by Mary Perkins 
Ryan. Fides Publishers Association, Chicago, Illinois. 1955. Pp. xxxvii-306. 
Cloth, $3.95. 
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them coincide with verse arrangements in the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible. 

The translation itself is even more eclectic. Though purportedly “made 
in accordance with the New Roman Psalter,” it features numberless 
departures from the Latin which are not merely free or interpretative 
translations but are evidently based on a different interpretation of the 
underlying Hebrew text. 

Since the Prefatory Note makes mention of no other source, only the 
Latin, it is quite apparent that these differences of interpretation are 
not the result of an independent investigation of the original — as was 
the case, for example, with the scholarly version of the psalms published 
by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Instead the translator has 
employed the convenient shortcut of consulting current vernacular ver- 
sions both Protestant and Catholic (again with frequent dependence on 
the Revised Standard Version), then, on the basis of what sounds best, 
following the Latin here and departing from it there. Given such a pro- 
cedure, it is hard to see how this translation can claim any permanent 
significance even as a popular work, however readable it may be. 

The problem of providing the lay reader, for whom the book is chiefly 
intended, with backgrounds and aids for understanding and praying the 
psalms has been met in a rather challenging and unusual way by the 
editor, Mary Perkins Ryan. Explanatory footnotes have been kept to a 
minimum. But each psalm has a general title summarizing its theme, 
freely adapted from the New Latin Psalter. There is also an introductory 
note with each which gives its biblical title where there is one, a summary 
of its contents in terms of its original setting in the Old Testament, sug- 
gestions for using it as a Christian prayer, and references to New Testa- 
ment quotations of the psalm and some of its liturgical uses. Though 
the psalms are given in numerical order, there is a directory at the end 
outlining the arrangement of the psalms in the Roman and monastic 
breviaries. 

In addition there is a general introduction called “Praying the Psalms,” 
which considers their unique value as prayers, their personal and social 
effectiveness in the prayer-life of the Church and the Christian, some of 
their chief characteristics as poetry, a classification of psalms according 
to their contents, and a lengthy discussion of their key-words and themes. 

This final part, with its carefully integrated Old and New Testament 
perspective, is a remarkably comprehensive summary of the spiritual 
content of the psalter as well as of its historical and prophetic back- 
grounds. Yet it is possible that the average reader will find some of the 
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sections (the synopsis of Old Testament history, for example) bewilder- 
ingly concise. More disturbing is the editor’s tendency to assume the 
viewpoint, tone and style of one who is writing not so much for lay 
people as for children. And seldom has a writer gone to such extreme 
lengths in paying the homage of capitalization to everything even re- 
motely connected with the deity, or left behind a more aggravating maze 
of inconsistencies. 

But these defects and some minor inaccuracies can be overlooked in 
the presence of so many rewarding insights into the spirit and message 
of the psalms. For the publishers to have made these aids available along 
with a thoroughly prayable American psalter is a notable achievement. 
St. John’s Abbey Benedict R. Avery, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 
A BISHOP’S poe: 


N choosing a text which might 
keynote this liturgical institute I should like to select one that is closely 
related to my own motto, “Evangelizare divitias Christi—To preach 
the unfathomable riches of Christ,” namely, “To me is given the grace 
to preach . . . the unfathomable riches of Christ, . . . so that Christ may 
dwell by faith in your hearts; that being rooted and founded in charity, 
you may be able to comprehend with all the saints what is the breadth, 
the length, the height and depth, to know also Christ’s love which sur- 
passes all knowledge; that you may be filled unto all the fulness of 
God” (Eph. 3:8-9, 17-19). 

Therefore, in preaching to you the unfathomable riches of Christ I 
must not overlook the unfathomable riches of Christ treasured in the 
public prayer of His Spouse and in the sacrifice of His Mystical Body. 


WHY THE LITURGICAL INSTITUTE 
In planning this institute I cherished the fond hope that the clergy, the 
religious and the laity of our-diocese may acquire a deeper understand- 


* Address by the Most Rev. Joseph J. Annabring at the four “liturgical in- 
stitutes” held in his diocese of Superior, Wisconsin, September 26-30 (cf. No- 
vember WorsHIP, pp. 610-611). 
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ing of the liturgical apostolate and learn to live according to its super- 
natural spirit. In this way the golden jubilee of our diocese celebrated 
liturgically in the Cathedral of Christ the King on August 17 will not 
remain a mere memory, but will become a challenge to us to foster 
within our diocese a Christian spirit according to the minds of the recent 
pontiffs, particularly the minds of Pope St. Pius X, the founder of our 
diocese, and Pope Pius XII, now gloriously reigning. 


THE SOURCE OF THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 


In his Motu Proprio (Inter Plurimas Pastorales) issued on November 
22, 1903, Pope St. Pius X, the founder of our diocese, tells us that the 
“primary source and font of the Christian spirit is the active participa- 
tion in the sacred mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church.” 

Our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his beautiful and master- 
ful encyclical on the Sacred Liturgy (Mediator Dei) writes: “The most 
pressing duty of Christians is to live the liturgical life and to increase 
and cherish its supernatural spirit” (197). Again, the same Holy Father 
tell us that “All the faithful should be aware that to participate in the 
eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief duty and their supreme dignity” (80). 

After commending certain practices which are not strictly liturgical, 
the Holy Father again returns to the subject of the liturgical apostolate 
in these words : “We earnestly exhort you, Venerable Brethren, that after 
errors and falsehoods have been removed, and anything that is contrary 
to truth or moderation has been condemned, you promote a deeper 
knowledge among the people of the sacred Liturgy so that they more 
readily and easily follow the sacred rites and take part in them with true 
Christian dispositions” (186). 

In admonishing the bishops the Holy Father writes: “Readily pro- 
vide the young clerical student with facilities to understand the sacred 
ceremonies, to appreciate their majesty and beauty, and to learn the 
rubrics with care just as you do when he is trained in ascetics, in dogma 
and in canon law and pastoral theology. This should not merely be done 
for cultural reasons and to fit the student to perform religious rites in 
the future, correctly and with dignity, but especially to lead him into 
closer union with Christ the High Priest so that he may become a holy 
minister of sanctity” (198). 

Again the Holy Father says: “Try in every way, with the means and 
helps that your prudence deems best, that the clergy and people become 
one in mind and heart, and that the Christian people take such an active 
part in the Liturgy that it becomes a truly sacred action of due worship 
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to the eternal Lord in which the priest, chiefly responsible for the souls 
of his parish, and the ordinary faithful are united together” (199). 

In order to achieve these objectives more readily the Holy Father in 
the same encyclical writes: “It is also our wish that in every diocese an 
advisory committee to promote the liturgical apostolate be established, 
similar to that which cares for music and art, so that with this watchful 
guidance everything will be carried out according to the prescriptions of 
the Holy See” (109). 

In his address to the Cardinals, the Archbishops and Bishops gathered 
in Rome for the ceremonies of our Lady on November 2, 1954, Pope 
Pius again returned to the subject of the Liturgy in these words: “We 
note with joy that in many dioceses there have sprung up liturgical in- 
stitutes, that liturgical groups have been established, that moderators to 
promote interest in the Liturgy have been nominated, that diocesan or 
inter-diocesan rallies on liturgical matters have been held or will be or- 
ganized on an international level. We are happy to hear that in some 
places the bishops were present in person and presided at the gatherings.” 

I have quoted so liberally from the encyclical on the Sacred Liturgy 
in the hope that these quotations would reveal the mind of our Holy 
Father in regard to the liturgical apostolate and that they may show that 
the liturgical apostolate is not merely a pet project of my own, or a pet 
project of a small group of the priests within the Church, but rather that 
the liturgical apostolate is a “pet project” of our Holy Father. This 
apostolate is so dear to him that he has written an encyclical letter on it 
for our enlightenment and guidance... . 


OBJECTIONS 
There are those, of course, who will say: “We never had this before 
and we got along all right!” But was not the same objection voiced in 
many quarters when Pope St. Pius X issued his Decree on Frequent and 
Even Daily Communion (Sacra Tridentina Synodus, December 20, 
1905), and the Decree on the Age of Children to be Admitted to Holy 
Communion (Quam Singulari, August 8, 1910)? 

At that time there were those who said: “We never had this before 
and we got along all right!” It is true that in their lifetime they never 
had this before, but whether they got along all right, that is quite another 
question. After Pope St. Pius X issued his decree on the age on which 
children may be admitted to holy Communion he made the statement, 
“And now we shall have saints among the children.” And who would 
wish to deny the truth of this statement of the holy Pontiff. 
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GUARD AGAINST FOSSILIZED TRADITIONALISM 
We must guard ourselves against a fossilized traditionalism. It is often- 
times difficult for us to leap out of a rut because in doing so we must 
lift our own dead weight. The Church of Christ is not just an ancient 
institution. She is Christ living in this world; she is the extension of 
Christ in space and the projection of Christ into time; she is a living 
organism throbbing with a supernatural life and vitality. 

Christ her Head gave her powers of adaptation, which are divinely 
guided and divinely directed, and while she is conscious of her ancient 
heritage, she is ever actually aware of present needs. As the Mystical 
Body of Christ she can never grow stagnant, for stagnation is the fore- 
runner of death. 


LITURGY AND DOGMA 


We must grow in the knowledge and appreciation of the sacred Liturgy 
of the Church in the same manner that we grow in the knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the great Catholic truths. 

The Liturgy of the Church is intimately and essentially connected 
with the great Catholic dogmas — of sin, of the incarnation and redemp- 
tion, grace, transformation and glorification. While it is true that these 
truths cannot be added to because the deposit of faith was closed with 
the death of the last apostle, we, nevertheless, must grow in our under- 
standing of these truths and acquire a greater appreciation of the part 
that they play in our spiritual lives. Hence, it becomes vitally important 
in our practical life to take an active part in the Liturgy of the Church 
which channels the saving graces of these eternal truths into our souls. 


THE MEDIATOR DEI, OUR GUIDE 


In proposing a program of the liturgical apostolate in our diocese I wish 
to do so strictly within the framework of the encyclical letter Mediator 
Dei of our Holy Father now gloriously reigning, Pope Pius XII. I shall 
permit whatever he permits in this encyclical and I shall forbid whatever 
he forbids. 

We must not regard this encyclical of Pope Pius XII as a sort of a 
syllabus of errors. It is true that the Holy Father warns against innova- 
tion, exaggerations and excesses; at the same time, the Holy Father 
warmly commends the revival: “Let not the apathetic or half-hearted 
imagine, however, that we agree with them when we reprove the erring 
and restrain the overbold. Nor must the imprudent think that we are 
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commending them when we correct the faults of those who are negli- 
gent and sluggish,” he writes (10). 

In speaking of this encyclical I wish to recall to your minds the fact 
that encyclical letters belong to the ordinary teaching office of the Church 
(Magisterium ordinarium ecclesiae), and while they do not purport to 
define infallibly they nevertheless propose truths to us which we must 
believe as loyal children of holy Mother the Church. On the other hand, 
let us not forget that unless we listen to the voice of the Holy Father his 
voice shall be like the voice of one crying in the wiilderness. The com- 
munists will not listen to him! The atheists will not listen to him! Our 
separated brethren will not listen to him! If we, the children of the 
Church, do not listen to him, who, then, shall hear his voice? 


THE AIM OF OUR LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 
The aim of our liturgical apostolate could be briefly summarized in these 
words: (1) to pray the Mass, and (2) to live the Mass. 

When I use the expressions to “pray the Mass” and to “live the Mass” 
I also have in mind the whole sacramental life of the Church, because 
all the sacraments have a direct relationship to the Mass. In theology we 
say that the sacramental order is ordained with the sacrificial order. 
This simply means that our divine Savior instituted all the sacraments 
for the sake of the sacrifice of the Mass. Liturgically the sacraments 
revolve about the Mass and in some manner they are necessarily con- 
nected with the sacrifice of the Mass. 

The Roman Catechism (Chap. II, q. 40, n. 2) teaches that the holy 
Eucharist must truly and necessarily be called the font of all graces 
because it contains in an admirable manner the Author of all heavenly 
gifts, Christ our Lord. From it, as from a fountain, all the sacraments 
receive whatever good and perfection they possess. 

The Mass, therefore, is the fountain from which gush forth the saving 
graces of the cross; the sacraments are the rivers, the sacramentals are 
the rivulets which channel these graces into our souls. 


SPECIFIC AIMS 


If we were to state these aims more specifically we might say that the 
purpose of our institute is to acquaint the clergy, the religious and the 
laity with the objectives of the liturgical apostolate, namely to instill 
into their souls a greater reverence for the Rite and a deeper faith in the 
Mystery which, together, constitute the Liturgy of the Church. The Rite 
is the setting; the Mystery is the gem. We must never mistake the setting 
for the gem. 
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WHAT, THEN, IS THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH? 


In speaking of the Liturgy we must be careful not to overemphasize the 
externals. I am firmly convinced that so many are indifferent to the 
liturgical apostolate, and even hostile towards its aims, because they iden- 
tify the Liturgy with the external rite. For such, the Liturgy merely 
means the use of the missal (“missalitis,” as some call it), medieval 
vestments, strange surplices, altars at which the priest faces the people, 
Gregorian chant and the vernacular language. 

All these things lie at the periphery. At the heart of the Liturgy lies 
the Great Mystery. To this Mystery I shall return in a few moments. 

Nor is it the aim of the liturgical apostolate to discard all private devo- 
tions, for private devotions can and do attune the soul to liturgical 
prayer; liturgical prayer, on the other hand, gives to private devotion 
the necessary direction and doctrinal basis. 

What, then, is the Liturgy of the Church? The Liturgy of the Church 
is commonly defined as the public worship of the Church. By the words, 
“public worship” and “Church” the twofold element of the Liturgy is 
immediately indicated: the social and exterior and the supernatural and 
interior. 

The social and exterior element consists in the Rite; the supernatural 
and the interior embodies the Great Mystery. 

The Rite consists of the prayers, vestments, ceremonies and chants 
fixed by law or hallowed by lawful custom; the supernatural element 
consists of the Great Mystery of the redemption renewed in a unique 
manner in the holy sacrifice of the Mass. The Rite may change and, as 
a matter of fact, does change; the Mystery which lies at the heart of the 
Liturgy never changes. 

The Rite, on the one hand, is the medium through which the body 
renders its homage to God; on the other hand, it is the medium through 
which the Mystery expresses itself and reveals itself; it is the medium 
through which the soul contacts the Mystery and immerses itself into 
the Mystery. 

Just as the forge, the bellows and the burning coal are the medium 
through which the iron is immersed into the fire and takes on the prop- 
erties of fire, so the prayers, the ceremonies, the chants, “and the obla- 
tion of the Victim made by the priest in company with the people” 
(Mediator Dei, 87) is the medium through which the soul is immersed 
into the Mystery of the redemption. 

By means of this immersion of the soul into Christ the high priest and 
victim, the Redeemer communicates to the soul those sentiments and 
dispositions which filled His soul during the great act of the redemption, 
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namely, love, obedience and self-surrender. These sentiments and dis- 
positions expressed themselves outwardly in the sufferings of the pas- 
sion and the death on the cross. Thus the Christian who has become im- 
mersed in the Great Mystery of the redemption and has shared in the 
dispositions of the holy soul of the Redeemer must express these dis- 
positions by a truly Christian life. 

Do not these thoughts reawaken in us the words of sacred Scripture: 
“Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus” (Phil: 2:5); 
“With Christ I am nailed to the cross” (Gal. 2:19); “He who loses his 
life for my sake will save it” (Lk. 9:24); “Unless the grain of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it remains alone. But if it die it brings forth 
much fruit” (Jn. 12:24-25)? And thus we must “live the Mass.” 


THE CHURCH PROLONGS THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST 


In speaking of the Mystery which lies at the heart of the Liturgy we 
must ever keep in mind that the Church shares in the ministry of Christ 
and prolongs His priesthood on earth. “The divine Redeemer has so 
willed it,” writes our Holy Father, “that the priestly life begun with 
the supplication and sacrifice of His mortal body should continue with- 
out intermission down the ages in His Mystical Body which is the 
Church” (Mediator Dei, 2). 


“THE DEEP MYSTERY” 


In his beautiful and masterful encyclical on the Mystical Body, our Holy 
Father Pope Pius XII tells us that if we were looking for a definition of 
the Church “we shall find nothing more noble, more sublime or more 
divine than the expression the Mystical Body of Christ — an expression 
which springs from and is, as it were, the fair flowering of the richest 
teachings of sacred Scripture and the holy Fathers.” 

In this same encyclical letter our Holy Father tells us that when it 
comes to the distribution of the graces which the Savior merited on the 
cross He not only shares this work of distribution and sanctification with 
His Church, “but He wills that in some measure it be due to her action.” 
He speaks of this as a deep mystery and an inexhaustible subject of 
meditation, namely, that the salvation of many depends on the prayers 
and penances which the members of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ 
offer for this intention. 

Hence we see the reason for our active participation in the Sacrifice 
of the Mystical Body because the salvation of many souls, as our Holy 
Father tells us, will depend upon the prayers and penances of the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body. Although the priest by his very office is or- 
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dained for the salvation of immortal souls, we must, nevertheless, never 
forget that every member of the Mystical Body has an obligation of con- 
tributing his share towards the salvation of the members of this Body. 
In recent times Thomas Merton has issued a book entitled No Man Is 
an Island. No man can be an island in this Mystical Body. He has ob- 
ligations toward all the other members of this Body. His destiny is in- 
volved in theirs. 

This inter-dependence of the members of the Mystical Body points 
to the profoundest reason for the active participation of the faithful in 
the Sacrifice of the Mystical Body. By this active participation they work 
out their own individual sanctification and salvation as well as the sanc- 
tification and salvation of those who, in the providence of God, depend 
on their prayers and their sacrifices. 


A SEED HAS BEEN SOWN 
This liturgical institute has been a happy day for me because it is the 
realization of a cherished hope; I also pray that it shall be a blessed day 
for the diocese of Superior. On this day, I hope, we shall have planted 
into the hearts of the clergy, the religious and the laity of our diocese 
a seed which shall germinate and bring forth much fruit after the spirit 
of our holy founder, Pope St. Pius X. 

When we consecrated the altar in the Cathedral of Christ the King, 
the mother church of the diocese, we placed in the sepulchre of that 
altar a relic from the body of St. Pius X in the prayerful hope that his 
holy soul may ever watch and guard over our diocese and that the spirit 
of the liturgical apostolate and the eucharistic crusade which he be- 
queathed to the Church may permeate the very air in which we live and 
move and have our being. In this pectoral cross which I carry to every 
part of the diocese there lies a relic of St. Pius X in the prayerful hope 
that the holy Pontiff will aid and guide me in “preaching the unfathom- 
able riches of Christ.” 


THE JUBILEE YEAR A GREAT CHALLENGE 
It is my prayer and my hope that the jubilee year of our diocese will not 
become a mere memory, but that it will confront us with a challenge to 
form and nurture within our diocese a Christian spirit after the mind of 
our holy founder, namely: (1) to pray the Mass, and (2) to live the 
Mass. 


PIUS XII AND THE APOSTOLATE 


The liturgical apostolate and the eucharistic crusade which St. Pius X 
initiated in the Church, Pius XII made his very own by canonizing St. 
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Pius X. More than that, by the new translation of the psalms, the great 
encyclicals on the Mystical Body and the Sacred Liturgy, by the restored 
Easter Vigil and by the recent apostolic constitution Christus Dominus 
whereby he has relaxed the law of the eucharistic fast and given us the 
afternoon and evening Mass, he has continued the very eucharistic 
program of St. Piux X. 





GREAT POPES IN OUR TIMES 


A kind Providence has given us great popes in our times. Among these 
great popes there shall ever stand out the names of St. Piux X and Pius 
XII. By their eucharistic program they have changed the face of the 
earth. In the providence of God they have, no doubt, given to the 
Church a new eucharistic age in order to meet the demands of this new 
age of martyrdom. Does not the Church herself speak of the Mass as 
“that sacrifice from which all martyrdom has its very beginning” (secret, 
Thursday after third Sunday in Lent)? Our Holy Father has said that 
“the Church is in greater need of witnesses than of apologists” (radio 
speech to Nantes Eucharistic Congress, July, 1947). 

Every Catholic, every member of this diocese has an obligation to 
become a “martyr” in the sense that he must bear personal testimony 
of the truth and by the holiness of his life bear “witness” to the trans- 
forming powers of his holy faith. He must so share in the divine life that 
with St. Paul he can exclaim: “I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in 
me” (Gal. 2:20). 

It was the great desire of St. Pius X, and it is the great desire of Pope 
Pius XII, that the faithful partake frequently and even daily of the sacred 
Banquet. In this age, devoted to the things of the flesh, the faithful can 
remain whiter than snow only if they “browse among the lilies” and feed 
on the Bread of Angels. 


WE MUST RADIATE CHRIST 


If Christ truly lives in us we shall radiate Christ; we shall spread abroad 
His goodness and communicate to men His joy. 

When the blessed Mother visited her cousin Elizabeth she radiated 
Christ whom she bore in her virginal womb and the unborn Baptist 
leaped for joy. St. Mark tells us that virtue proceeded from Christ 
(5:30); in like manner, the fragrance of a Christ-like life must go forth 
from us and envelop all those around. 


CHRISTIANUS — ALTER CHRISTUS 


The Christian is another Christ — this is an ancient Christian formula. 
The more deeply we become immersed in the Mystery of the redemption 
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renewed in a unique manner in the holy sacrifice of the Mass, the more 
conscious we become of this divine reality. Can this be true? Yes, it can 
be true! Nay more, it must be true! 

With St. Paul, then, we can exclaim: “With Christ I am nailed to the 
cross. It is now no longer I that live, but Christ lives in me. And the 
life that I now live in the flesh, I live in the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself up for me” (Gal. 2:20). 

+ Joseph J. Annabring 


ADVENT IN THE PARISH 


HE liturgical year is not 
a cold and lifeless representation of the events of the past, or a simple 
and bare record of a former age. It is rather Christ Himself who is ever 
living in His Church” (Mediator Dei, 165). 

An essential step “towards a living parish” is to make the year of the 
Church — itself an actual reality — an actual reality too in the hearts 
of the faithful. The liturgical year is not merely “a kind of high evangeli- 
cal pedagogy; not merely a psychological device invented to make us 
meditate on all the phases, all the events in the life and death of our 
Lord; not merely a system of readings, songs and prayers so arranged as 
to cause us to go more deeply each year into the meaning of the word 
of God and enable us to understand it more fully” (Bouyer). 

It is all that, indeed. But it is much, much more. “Here He (Christ, 
the Savior) continues that journey of immense mercy which He lovingly 
began in His mortal life, going about doing good with the design of 
bringing men to know His mysteries and in a way live by them” (Medi- 
ator, 165). The Church year was not made, it has grown, grown out of 
the “mustard seed” which the Savior planted on Holy Thursday night 
when He said: “Do this in commemoration of Me’’: a precious, life-laden 
seed, which soon began to sprout and blossom, and has grown into a 
majestic tree in whose branches the “Christ-birds” find rest, joy and life. 
“We can receive from Him living vitality as branches do from the tree, 
and members from the head; thus slowly and laboriously we can trans- 
form ourselves unto the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ” 
(Mediator, 165). 
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The liturgical year is the continual, living commemoration and, at the 
same time, the actual living again by us of the life, death and resurrection 
of the Lord. “Show me, O Lord, Thy ways, and teach me Thy paths” 
(introit psalm, first Sunday of Advent). 


ADVENT 


“In the period of Advent the Church arouses in us the consciousness of 
the sins we have had the misfortune to commit, and urges us, by restrain- 
ing our desires and practising voluntary mortification of the body, to 
recollect ourselves in meditation, and experience a longing desire to 
return to God who alone can free us by His grace from the stain of sin 
and from its evil consequences” (Mediator, 154). 

There has been much discussion during the past fifteen years concern- 
ing the question: “When does the Church year begin?” No doubt, before 
the thirteenth century it began with Septuagesima Sunday, as is still evi- 
dent from the Scripture reading which on Septuagesima begins with “the 
beginning,” that is, the first book of the Bible, Genesis. In the middle of 
the twelfth century, Honorius of Autun, the well known writer of homi- 
lies, published his liturgical work Gemma animae with an explanation of 
the Sundays of the Church year, beginning with Septuagesima Sunday. 

In those days — days deeply rooted in the tradition of the Fathers — 
the Advent season logically followed the paschal season as the grand 
finale to the celebration of the life, death and triumph of that glorious 
Lord who will “come again (Advent!) in power and majesty.” 

Will we some day see a readjustment? Who knows? Nor does the 
question seem too important. As a matter of fact our present liturgical 
books (missal, breviary) begin with Advent. And so does our Holy 
Father in his “cycle of the mysteries in the liturgical year” (cf. Mediator, 
154). One thing, however, is necessary: we must not put the “accent” 
too exclusively on the first coming, the incarnation of the Lord, but 
equally, yes, even more emphatically, on the “blessed hope and coming 
(Advent!) of the glory of the great God and our Savior Jesus Christ” 
(Christmas midnight epistle). Only by constantly and consciously keep- 
ing before our minds also the final advent of the Lord will we be able 
to understand the full meaning and spirit of Advent. 

Nor should we perpetuate explanations such as: “The four weeks of 
Advent remind us of the four thousand years before Christ’s coming.” 
At one time Advent had only two weeks, at another period six weeks! 
Nor the other saying: “We must put ourselves in the spirit of the people 
of the Old Testament, as though the Redeemer had not yet come.” How 
can we, we who are the redeemed members of the Lord? Since baptism 
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He lives in us, and we in Him. He has called us out of darkness into His 
marvelous light. What we must hope for, pray for and look for, is an 
ever greater advent of His kingdom mow in our own hearts and the 
hearts of all men; and then, when time ends, for His final advent in ma- 
jesty in the clouds of heaven. 


“a BLESSED NEW YEAR!” 


“While the sacred liturgy calls to mind the mysteries of Jesus Christ, it 
strives to make all believers take their part in them so that the divine 
Head of the Mystical Body may live in all the members with the fulness 
of His holiness” (Mediator, 152). 

The Sunday nearest the feast of the Apostle St. Andrew marks the 
opening of the holy season of Advent as well as the beginning of the 
new liturgical year. The first Sunday of Advent, therefore, is the Church’s 
New Year’s day. 

All of us know that the year of the Church is not simply a religious 
calendar year of twelve months, but a year of salvation and life; a year 
of new growth of the mystic Christ; a year which adds a new ring 
around the mighty tree that grew from the “mustard seed”; a year of 
fuller development of the “new Eve” who came forth from the opened 
side of the “new Adam” as He slept in death upon the Tree of Life. In 
the course of the new year the Church re-lives the saving mysteries 
wrought by her divine Head and Lord. “These mysteries are ever pres- 
ent and active” (Mediator, 165). 

The first day of a year so sacred and sanctifying must, accordingly, 
not simply come and go. If it is tactless to neglect the “Happy New 
Year” wish on the first day of the civil year, what would it be to pay no 
attention to the first day of the sacred year? Should not we — other 
Christs and members of His body — greet one another with a hearty 
“Blessed New Year”? “If the ministration of death engraven with letters 
upon stones, was glorious, how shall not the ministration of the spirit be 
rather in glory” (2 Cor. 3:7). 

Let the pastor set the example by wishing his flock a “Blessed New 
Year” in his sermon on this opening day of a new year of grace. Let the 
teachers in schools, elementary, high and higher, prepare their charges 
for this important day and encourage them to wish one another, their 
teachers, priests and friends a “Blessed New Year.” Within three or 
four years, old and young can be made conscious of the importance of 
the Church’s New Year’s day which, compared to January 1, is not 
unlike the light of the sun to that of the moon. After all, liturgical (or, 
let us simply say, fully Catholic) living comes not so much from plentiful 
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“talking” but from intelligent, frequent, faith-full “doing.” Words in- 
struct but example attracts! 


ADVENT WREATH 


The revival of the old custom of having an Advent wreath in church, 
school, and home is growing rapidly from year to year. The wreath, 
made from pine boughs, cedar branches or holly is suspended horizon- 
tally by four chains, and is decorated with four ribbon-bows. It is cus- 
tomary to use violet ribbons during Advent and red and gold ones dur- 
ing Christmastide. 

On the wreath are mounted four candles, one for each Sunday (and 
week), so that for the second Sunday (and week) of Advent two candles, 
for the third Sunday three candles are lighted, etc. During the Christmas 
season all four candles are burning during the various services in church, 
during the religious instructions in school and during the principal meal 
in the home. 

To some people this custom may seem rather insignificant and ex- 
ternal. But did not our Lord make use of rather insignificant and external 
things to be the carriers of heavenly gifts? And did not the early Church, 
following her Founder’s example, make use of simple things for sacra- 
mentals and for object-lessons to her faithful? True, in itself, the wreath 
could remain a very external thing, but it need not be. If properly ex- 
plained it certainly will help to create a fine spiritual atmosphere in 
church, school and home. And we do need an atmopshere before we can 
have a “sentire” and a “recta sapere’ — a proper “thinking” with the 
Church, and a “relish for what is right.” 

Is not the circular wreath with its fresh greens a striking sign of the 
cycle of the liturgical year during which the Church receives and dis- 
penses spiritual freshness, the transforming life of her divine Head? Are 
not the steadily increasing flames an eloquent symbol of the “Splendor of 
the eternal light and Sun of justice who comes to enlighten them that sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death,” concerning whom the Christ- 
mas gospel joyfully and triumphantly exclaims that “He is the true light 
that enlightens every man coming into this world”? 

“Use every help to get the faithful everywhere to fill the churches and 
crowd around the altars so that they may be restored by the graces of the 
sacraments and joined as living members to their divine Head” (Media- 
tor, 204). 

For several years now our eighth grade boys, beginning around the 
middle of October, have been making neatly painted wooden stands for 
the Advent wreath: a solid base, a shaft (about 20 inches high and 
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tapering off towards the top), crowned with a gilded star, four chains 
holding the hoop to be decorated with greens, and provided with four 
holes for the blessed candles. On the last Sunday of the Church year and 
on Thanksgiving day they sell these stands to parishioners and friends, 
using the proceeds towards Christmas baskets for the poor. 

Altar and Home Press, Conception, Mo., publishes a four-page leaf- 
let Advent Wreath which contains a “Blessing of the Advent Wreath” 
and prayers to be recited when lighting the candles on the eve of each 
Advent Sunday. Because people are sometimes more helpless than un- 
willing, we must show them the way and supply them, whenever pos 
sible, with the necessary helps and means. 

We would suggest the following program for a service in church on 
Saturday evening prior to the first Sunday of Advent. (Earlier in the 
day a large Advent wreath is suspended from the ceiling near the en- 
trance to the sanctuary.) 


1) Advent hymn by the congregation: e.g., “Drop Down Dew, 
O Gracious Heaven.” ? 

2) Brief instruction on: 

a) the beginning of the Church’s New Year, 

b) the meaning of the season of Advent, 

c) the significance of the Advent wreath. 

3) Hymn: “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel.” 

) Prayers? 

a) thanksgiving for the gifts of redemption received during the past year, 

b) sorrow for offenses committed, 

c) recommending our Holy Father, our bishop, our diocese, our parish 
to God’s mercy in the new year. “To Thee, O God, I lift up my soul. 
Show me Thy ways and teach me Thy paths” (introit). The Church 
year is, indeed, God’s way to us, and our way to Him. 

Blessing of the wreath (“benedictio ad omnia”), and the lighting of the 

first candle. We give our four parish trustees, successively, the privilege 

to light the first candle “in the name of the entire parish.” 

6) The lighting of the “Advent candle” (of which we will speak presently) 
at the altar of our holy Mother Mary is done by Sister Superior, “in the 
name of consecrated virginity,” the while the congregation sings the hymn: 
“A Rose Sprang Up Unheeded.” 


~— 


5 


~ 


THE ADVENT CANDLE 


If any month deserves to be called “month of Mary” surely December 
merits such an honor. Until recently we did not have a single feast of 
the Blessed Mother in the month of May, known during the past hundred 

2 Our choirmaster, Mr. Irvin Meinrad Arkin (a former Lutheran pastor) is 
preparing an excellent accompaniment to our 200 parish hymns. In all, there 
will be four (mimeographed) books, $1 each; three have been completed 


thus far. Address: 8115 Church Rd., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
* The prayers can be gathered from the missal and breviary. 
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years as “month of Mary,” whereas many days of December have long 
been devoted to the holy “Theotokos” (the holy bearer of God). 

The Roman “station” on the very first day of Advent is at St. Mary 
Major. With Mary, the Church (Mother with Mother) begins the new 
year and season of Advent. At the same Roman station is observed the 
Ember Wednesday of December, the day on which the Church cele- 
brates the mystery of the incarnation of the Word of God; moreover, 
the vigil of Christmas and the first and third Mass on Christmas are like- 
wise kept in this first and noblest basilica of Mary. Then, on December 
8 we observe the feast of Mary’s Immaculate Conception, and on Ember 
Friday Mary’s visitation to Elizabeth. Truly, December is “Mary’s 
month.” 

No wonder that in many places, here and abroad, the custom has 
sprung up, and rightly so, of paying special honor throughout December 
to the Mother of the Son of God. One expression of this special venera- 
tion is the so-called “Advent candle,” a large, massive candle resting in 
a holder that has been richly decorated with flowing white silk, trimmed 
with a blue-and-gold ribbon. This candle burns before the image of the 
Blessed Mother at all services till Christmas eve. 

Even a child can grasp the meaning of this candle, coming forth from 
the ornamented candle-holder. We “moderns” with our abstract (or 
empty) minds have lost the art of the early Church to teach and speak 
by means of sacred signs and symbols. But children (especially those 
that have not as yet been spoiled by television) can still understand. 
“Father, I know the meaning of the big candle at the blessed Mother’s 
altar,” said a third grader. “The candle is Jesus the Light who was born 
of Mary the Virgin, whom God Himself made all beautiful.” There it 
stands, before the image of Mary, for nearly four weeks, proclaiming 
in eloquent silence: 

Divine her Child and human, 

All of the Holy Ghost 

Conceived, yet born of woman, 

“Our nature’s only boast.” 
Behold Him weak and small, 
And still the King of ages, 
The Hope and Light of all. 


THE NOVENA FOR CHRISTMAS 


The first and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit is the 
liturgy. There is no getting away from this principle. Hence our fore- 
most duty is to move ever more consciously and definitely towards the 
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liturgy, towards the first and indispensable source. Not to do so would 
mean a reversal of the right order, putting secondary things first. “The 
liturgy shows us Christ, not only as a Model to be imitated but as a 
Master to whom we should listen readily, a Shepherd whom we should 
follow, Author of our salvation, the Source of our holiness and the Head 
of the Mystical Body whose members we are, living by His very life” 
(Mediator, 165). What grand words! 

On the other hand, if there is a first source (as St. Pius X said), there 
must also be a secondary source. And, if it be in truth a source of the 
true Christian spirit, then it is worthy of our respect and careful con- 
sideration. 

This secondary source of the true Christian spirit is non-liturgical or 
private prayer — but not any kind of prayer, not anything that stimu- 
lates the lacrymal glands and visceral muscles of people who love to be 
“touched and moved.” Unfortunately, we have too many such prayers 
today, and one wonders why some official censors of books give a “nihil 
obstat” when in fact “multum obstat.” If private prayer is not inspired 
by, and orientated towards, the liturgy it can hardly be a (secondary) 
source of the true Christian spirit. “If, on the contrary, they (exercises 
of private piety) are an obstacle to the principles and norms of divine 
worship (the liturgy), or if they oppose or hinder them, one must surely 
conclude that they are not in keeping with prudence and enlightened 
zeal” (Mediator, 181). 

We repeat: private prayer must be liturgically inspired, must have 
a liturgical soul, must be an overflowing of liturgical prayer-life — and 
it was such in the days of the early Church! Private prayers of char- 
acter and strength are necessary in the life of the individual and in the 
life of a parish. I say “in the life of a parish” because a parish can hardly 
follow the (what I would call) severe presentday monastic-liturgical 
prayer plan, shorn as it is of the beautiful mystery plays and dramatic 
sequences that gave to the monastic-liturgical prayer in the Middle Ages 
that fine popular touch. 

Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis 15, Mo., publishes a booklet entitled 
Maranatha Jesu, Come, Lord Jesus, a novena for Christmas, which ex- 
presses in simple, appealing music and prayers, gathered from the Ad- 
vent liturgy, the Church’s longing for “the Lord our coming King.” Many 
city and country parishes have been using this booklet with happy re- 
sults for evening services on the nine days preceding the Lord’s birth- 
day. 

Once again I say, let us do our best to come ever closer to the first 
source, but let us also give earnest attention to the furtherance of the 
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secondary source which, if used correctly and judiciously, will be a solid 
bridge leading to the first and indispensable source. “There are other 
exercises of piety which, although not strictly belonging to the sacred 
liturgy, are, nevertheless, of special import and dignity, and may be 
considered in a certain way to be an addition to the liturgical cult” 
(Mediator, 182). 

A word on the “proper setting” for services may not be out of place 
here. The writer is of the opinion that all too often we forget the prin- 
ciple: “Nil in intellectu, nisi prius fuerit in sensu— Nothing will be in 
our mind unless the senses bring it in.” Reasonable and seasonable 
changes are delightful and refreshing. 

For this Christmas novena we would suggest the “Advent violet” 
for altar and sanctuary, bouquets of pine or spruce, and a lectern with 
a violet drape and holly twigs for use by the celebrant in reciting and 
singing his part of the service. The novena might commence before the 
altar of the Blessed Mother, followed by procession to the sanctuary, 
some of the servers carrying torches. “Diamonds must have a fitting 
setting.” 

If services are carried out well (as they should be), if altar and sanc- 
tuary furnish the proper background, if the faithful are given a chance 
to participate, then divine services will become attractive and ennobling, 
joyous and uplifting. God’s people will be truly edified and, above all, 
the Lord our God will be praised and magnified, and “He will stir up 
His might, and will come to save us.” 

“Above all, do not cease to inculcate into the minds of all, that pro- 
gress in the Christian life does not consist in the multiplicity and variety 
of prayers and exercises of piety, but rather in their helpfulness towards 
spiritual progress of the faithful and constant growth of the Church uni- 
versal. For the eternal Father ‘chose us in Him (Christ) before the 
foundation of the world that we should be holy and unspotted in His 
sight.’ All our prayers, then, and all our religious practices should aim 
at directing our spiritual energies towards attaining this most noble and 
lofty end” (Mediator, 185). 


THE GOLDEN MASS 
The Wednesday of Ember week (the third week of Advent) has been 
specially consecrated to the mystery of the Incarnation in Mary’s vir- 
ginal womb. The Mass of that day is known as “Missa aurea, the Golden 
Mass.” The Incarnation is indeed the “golden” mystery of our faith, 
which on this Wednesday is “present and active . .. because each mystery 
brings its own special grace for our salvation” (Mediator, 165). 
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The Mellifiuous Doctor, St. Bernard (d. 1153), year after year 
preached his noted homilies “super Missus est” (first words of the gospel 
of the day) on this golden day. At the church of St. James at Bruges it 
was the custom to give a vivid scenic representation of the Annuncia- 
tion at this Mass, and the practice, centuries old, died only at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century (the century which killed so many 
venerable traditions!). 

Not in order that we should copy this custom do we mention it, but 
merely to point out the strong, yet childlike appreciation which former 
ages had of this blessed golden day, the beginning of our redemption 
and the pre-requisite of our spiritual re-birth unto eternal glory. 

At Holy Cross we endeavor to keep this day with great solemnity. The 
sanctuary is adorned with many more candle lights to make every one 
conscious of the “Dawn of the East, the Brightness of the eternal light 
and Sun of justice” who came on this day to enlighten them that sat in 
darkness and in the shadow of death. All the children approach the holy 
Table, chanting the significant Communion anthem, “Behold a Virgin 
shall conceive and bear a Son, and His name shall be called Emmanuel.” 

Part of the celebration is an offering for the poor by children and 
adults. Every one brings something: fruit, preserves, cereals, canned 
food. The food gifts, wrapped in white tissue paper and neatly tied with a 
red ribbon, are placed on two large tables as a grateful giving to Him 
who, by His Incarnation, gave Himself to us. After holy Mass these 
gifts receive a special blessing and are then carried from Christ, the 
Head, to the poor, the “feet of Christ” (as the early Church loved to 
call the indigent members of the community), in order to make their 
Christmas more joyful and blessed. 

Because the December Ember days were the annual “oil-offering” days 
by the faithful, but also because we await the coming of the Bridegroom 
like “the five wise virgins with oil in their lamps,” we bless oil on this 
day (what a pity that we let the beautiful “blessing of oil” in the ritual 
become moldy!), and with it bless all present “that they may be de- 
livered from every suffering, every illness (think of the various winter 
sicknesses!) and all snares of the enemy. Through Christ our Lord.” 


“THIS DAY YOU SHALL KNOW” 
St. Andrew’s Missal remarks so well: “The vigil of Christmas is im- 
pregnated with holy cheerfulness, and if it were not for the vestments 
of penance and fasting, one would imagine that the feast had begun.” 
Unfortunately a money-mad and thoughtless world has greatly disturbed 
the holy quiet of this blessed vigil. A day that should be most restful has 
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become most restless. So many people are more concerned about pre- 
paring stockings than preparing hearts. “This day you shall know that 
the Lord will come to save us, and tomorrow you shall see His glory.” 
During Advent old and young, especially mothers, must be admonished 
to be “prudent virgins” with lamps of faith and love in readiness, so that 
when “the eternal gates are lifted up, the King of glory may enter in,” 
enter into our hearts and homes. 

Some years ago the writer prepared a Christmas Service in the Home 
(published by Altar and Home Press, Conception, Mo.), intended to be 
used at the crib and tree in the home on Christmas eve. We must make 
Christmas eve in the home more spiritual. “Sanctify yourselves today and 
be ready, for on the morrow you shall see the majesty of God upon you.” 
Thousands of these leaflets have been distributed throughout the land, 
and many persons have sent expressions of thanks for this little “home 
service.” One mother writes: “I don’t know how to thank you for the 
Christmas Service you sent us. Papa and I with our seven children used 
it Christmas eve, and I don’t know that we ever had a more beautiful 
Christmas eve in our home. We all said a prayer for you too. . . .” 

Pio Decimo Press publishes a fine little booklet, written by the able 
hand of Father Philip Weller, called Venite Adoremus, to be used for 
a brief service before the Christmas Midnight Mass. Many people come 
to church quite early and, perhaps, don’t know what to do with them- 
selves (this is not a “thinking” age!) before the clock strikes the hour 
of the “Silent and Holy Night.” However, this booklet may be used at 
any time during the Christmas season, in church, school and home. 

An Advent properly prepared, and worthily observed in church, school 
and home (these three may never be put asunder!) will dispose priests 
and people to receive Him who “by His gracious Advent came to con- 
secrate the whole world” (martyrology) and to “give them power to 
become sons of God” (gospel). A holy Advent will mean a holy Christ- 
mas, a Christmas with the Word-made-flesh dwelling among His devoted 
members, a Christmas on which His members will see again His glory, 
“the glory of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth” 
(gospel); a Christmas which prepares us for His final advent, the great 
advent of the kingdom of God and our endless, glorious reign with 
Christ. 

“O God, who gladdenest us by the yearly expectation of our redemp- 
tion, grant that we who (1) now joyfully receive Thine Only-begotten 
Son as our Redeemer, (2) may also without fear behold Him coming as 
our Judge, the same Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son” (vigil of Christmas). 

Martin B. Hellriegel 
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N our October issue, Mrs. 


Florence Berger described “An Archdiocesan Program” of apostolic 
and liturgical activities which is being realized in Cincinnati. The present 


outline — of “advance ideas for the observance of Advent, in home, 
school and parish” — constituted a mimeographed bulletin sent this fall 
to all pastors, principals of schools, and presidents of the archdiocesan 
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councils of men and women, together with a letter on Advent and a 
sample “Advent play.” 


I. Advent is a time of preparation for soul and body. It is a time of 
waiting. The prophets await the Savior. Our Lady is in waiting for 
her Son. Does your home, your school, your parish wait until 
Christmas for the celebration of the feast or do you “jump the gun” 
and lose the effective teaching of Advent? 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Use the Advent wreath to show your expectancy as the Light of 
the World comes nearer. (See Family Advent Customs, Helen 
McLoughlin, The Liturgical Press, Collegevile, Minn.) 
Prepare the crib during Advent, but do not have the Christ 
Child appear before December 25. Let us build up the child’s 
anticipation during Advent and then really celebrate. 

Sing Advent carols, not Christmas carols. Use “O Come, O 
Come, Emmanuel,” “Bedew Us, Heaven,” also “A Virgin Mos! 
Pure” and “Joseph and Mary” from American Folk Songs for 
Christmas, by Ruth Seegar. 


Advent is a time of great dramatic moment peopled by figures who 
should live in our hearts and traditions. Dialogues, choral readings, 
miracle plays, have kept this holy time in living memory. 


1) 
2) 


3) 


4) 


Introduce the prophets of Advent with choral readings of the 
antiphons from Vespers, Is. 35:1-12; 40:9-27. 

Teach Christ’s exhortation to “watch and wait” by pantomime 
or creative dramatics of the parables of the wise and foolish 
virgins, and of the thief in the night: Matthew 24:42-47; 
Luke 12:35-49. Learn to know John the Baptist and his story. 
Act out the simple Gospel stories given in the liturgy of Advent. 
The Annunciation (Ember Wednesday), the Visitation (Ember 
Friday), but not the Nativity until December 25. 

Use songs and ballads for choral speaking and pantomime. See 
The Annunciation and Trip to Bethlehem from The Story of 
Redemption for Children; Babe of Bethlehem from American 
Folk Songs for Christmas, by Ruth Seegar; Cherry Tree Carol, 
Ballad of the Happy Christmas Wind, Joseph and the Shop- 
keeper, Gates and Doors, from Christmas Book of Legends, 
by Smith and Hazeltine. 


III. Advent is a time when Christ chose to unite humanity with divinity. 


God’s plan of redemption begins, and how do we say our thanks? 
Advent is a time of blessing which brings us blessing. 
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1) Be sure to pray the Angelus each day and so renew the mystery 
of God’s plan for man’s salvation. 

2) Use the blessing of the Advent wreath as a weekly prayer to 
sanctify the wreath and those who use it. 

3) Paraphrase the “O” antiphons into simple language for the 
children and use as prayers from December 17 to Christmas. 

4) Prepare copies of the Blessing of a Christmas Tree, and blessings 
of Christmas bread to be used in the home. 

[V. Advent is a time for making things with materials at hand. “Art” of 
this sort can give the “visible” story of Advent. 

1) Make a large Star of David with six narrow strips of white 
paper. On each of the strips print one of the prophecies of the 
coming Christ. (See Advent antiphons for Vespers.) Glue and 
cut points, place on table and use as meal prayers or prayers for 
the opening of class. Each day the star is slightly rotated so that 
a different child reads a new verse. 

2) Make a “Jesse Tree” (a leafless tree hung with symbols of the 
ancestors of Christ). Each child chooses to be one of the great 
figures of the Old Testament from Abraham to Joseph and to tell 
his story by the end of Advent (see With the Bible through the 
Church Year, Pantheon Press). 

3) Make the nativity scene in gingerbread but wait with the figure 
of the Christ Child until Christmas. Tell the legends of the ani- 
mals as they are made (see The Animals’ Christmas, Eaton). 

4) Make an Italian Ceppo (a simple pyramid of wood with three 
or four shelves, a counterpart of a Christmas tree, with a little 
crib and trinkets on each shelf). Give to the poor who may not 
have a tree. 

5) Study the traditions of plants and flowers for Christmas and 
then make wreaths and garlands for friends and neighbors. 
Attach a small card giving the legend and the Christian religious 
significance of the plant material used. 

V. Advent is kept well so that the celebration of Christmas will be a 
holy experience. Write for The Twelve Days of Christmas, Liturgi- 
cal Press, Collegeville, Minn., for ideas on the Catholic living of the 
feast of Christmas. Grailville writers guild has prepared the copy 
and layout. 


IRELAND’S LITURGY en 


RELAND'S Sec- 
ond Liturgical Conference was held this year during Low Week, at the 
Benedictine Priory, Glenstal Co., Limerick. It was well attended by 
priests from every diocese in Ireland as well as by representatives from 
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most of the religious orders and congregations in the country. Numbers, 
of course, are still small in comparison with either the meetings of the 
Society of St. Gregory in England or of America’s National Liturgical 
Week. 

It is not a congress of clergy and laity but an exclusively clerical 
gathering where pastoral problems can be discussed with complete frank- 
ness. When clerics indulge in the favored pastime of self-criticism no 
holds are barred, hence the discussions were quite lively. Since there 
were no lay participants none of the time was taken up with sectional 
meetings or with instructions in the liturgy of the chant, etc. The priests 
were free at once to get down to candid discussion of ways and means 
which may be feasible and fruitful for the promotion of the liturgical 
apostolate in our own country. 

How can interest in the liturgy help to ensure that our people who are 
so faithful in their attendance at Mass and the sacraments really derive 
from these exercises full spiritual profit? Motivated by the search for 
practical solutions to this question all the papers read at the Conference 
had this eminently pastoral approach. 

Fr. Donal Casey of the diocese of Ross dealt with “Liturgical Preach- 
ing.” He did not propose any novel kerygmatic approach but forcefully 
stressed the obligations of the preacher and put forward detailed sugges- 
tions on how the liturgical feasts and seasons may be brought into the 
active spiritual consciousness of our congregations. 

Fr. Dermot MclIvor, from Armagh diocese, in his paper on “Sunday 
Mass and the Faithful” urged more active participation to remove the 
reproach that Irish congregations are habitually silent and seemingly 
bored at Mass. Candidly he reminded his priestly audience of the neces- 
sity of celebrating with dignity; too often in Ireland the quick, short 
Mass seems to be over-popular with both celebrants and people — the 
sacred actions are gone through hurriedly, oftentimes unrubrically, and 
the prayers are hastily mumbled. Fr. McIvor wished to advocate no 
spectacular or radical changes but simply an intelligent use of the mate- 
rials and opportunities which we have at hand. There were tentative 
proposals that perhaps we could have high Mass more frequently in our 
parish churches, or an occasional dialogue Mass but above all there 
should be more practical aids and instructions on the use of the missal 
by the laity. The frantic effort required “to keep up with the priest” often 
discourages those who have learned in the more leisurely atmosphere 
of the schoolroom how to use the missal. 

The subsequent discussion furnished considerable evidence concern- 
ing the prevailing mind of those present. It was abundantly clear that 
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there is little enthusiasm for the multiplying of solemn Masses, etc. High 
Mass is appreciated while it remains comparatively rare; as a weekly 
or monthly event it would not be certainly welcomed. The dialogue 
Mass may be of value in the chapels of religious or scholastic com- 
munities but its feasibility is at least doubtful in a crowded parish 
church. Certainly a better understanding of the holy Sacrifice and of 
other sacred rites must be engendered yet it does not follow that the 
only or necessarily the best means to that end is insistence on active 
participation. The freedom of the children of God must be respected. 
The Holy Father in Mediator Dei, stressing the importance of individual 
freedom in worship, explicitly gave countenance to many different ways 
of attending at Mass for not everyone finds it easy or spiritually profitable 
to use only the liturgical prayers at Mass. The fact is that in this country 
the faithful seem to prefer a somewhat passive role in public services; 
they are reluctant betimes even to respond to ordinary community 
prayers. With their traditional love for the Mass and generous affection 
for their priests they honor the celebrant primarily as the dispenser of 
the mysteries of God and are content for the most part to leave the 
external expression of worship to him. 

These points — the wisdom of tolerance and the inadvisability of 
imposing active participation too quickly — were well brought out also 
by Fr. Toner, O.P., in his paper on “Evening Devotions.” Our evening 
devotions consist with monotonous regularity of rosary, sermon and 
Benediction and are generally not well attended. Fr. Toner had a number 
of practical suggestions to make for the introducing of variety by linking 
up the public recitation of the rosary more closely with liturgical feasts 
and seasons; occasionally it may be feasible to have a liturgical service, 
e.g., Vespers or Compline, or in our rural parishes the litanies and pro- 
cessions of Rogation days may be celebrated in the evening. Yet he 
pointed out that such services, however desirable, will scarcely appeal 
to the many and he shrewdly warned that a service involving long read- 
ings from Scripture, etc., will probably make little appeal to our people 
who are always intensely interested in the personality of a preacher. 

Fr. Toner had some pungent and unfortunately justified comments 
to make on the almost complete dearth of good vernacular hymns for 
our evening devotions. The audience was with him most of the way but 
there was more than a murmur of dissent when he ventured to suggest 
that we discard our hymn to St. Patrick! 

Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., speaking on “The Canon of the Mass” 
very effectively presented the most scholarly contribution to the Confer- 
ence. Basing his analysis and translation of the Canon chiefly on the 
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work of Dom Bernard Botte and Christine Mohrmann — L’Ordinaire 
de la Messe — Dom Placid aimed at helping the celebrant towards a 
deeper appreciation of the Mass. His standpoint was not really that of a 
student of liturgical history yet Dom Placid followed up a masterly sum- 
mary of modern theories on the Mass with the presentation of a most 
interesting translation of the Canon. The reading of this paper alone 
made the Conference even were it not for its other features well worth 
while. 

It was generally felt that attendance at the Conference was richly 
rewarding. Failure to recognise our liturgical tradition is to take a very 
superficial view of Irish Catholicism. True, we have never worried un- 
duly — and that perhaps is an understatement — about the external 
details, rubrics, etc., of the liturgical ceremonies but Ireland’s spiritual 
empire has ever been founded on devotion to the Mass and the sacra- 
ments and on a practical realisation that such devotion must be nourished 
by fidelity to Catholic education. It is not necessary for us to plunge into 
experiments in active participation, use of the vernacular, etc., but the 
Liturgical Conference provides a forum for useful discussions on how 
the liturgical apostolate can enrich our traditional pastoral methods to 
teach a deeper grasp of spiritual realities. The lively exchange of ideas 
in the Conference was valuable not only because of what was there ex- 
pressed, rather more especially because of the thoughts which it pro- 
voked. 

Maynooth Seminary Rev. Gerard Montague 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


T can be done — in a large parish with 
more than two thousand taking part. Our family day was planned for 
Sunday afternoon, St. Nicholas Day, by a committee of forty-five par- 
ents. The objective was to bring the parish together to experience a 
Christian celebration with accent on the real St. Nicholas and on the 
preparatory spirit of Advent, to counteract the usual secular frame of 
mind regarding Christmas preparations. The program was planned for 


*Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to 
Worsuip will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Ep 
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creative and recreative participation of families as units. Probably the 
greatest change of mind occurred during the planning sessions when 
heads of committees, the priest and a sister met to clarify thinking on 
what made and marred a Christian program of this kind. Cooperation 
was excellent. Each family was personally invited by a telephone com- 
mittee while the teachers aroused the expectation of the children. 

It began in both upper and lower church, where a short welcome by 
the pastor (upstairs) and the assistant (downstairs) was followed by 
family Advent prayers, then a family blessing, and benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

In the school, the stages of the auditorium and of the gym had the 
same setting — untrimmed pine trees formed a back-drop for a large 
statue of our Blessed Mother before which burned the year’s paschal 
candle: Mary, the bearer of Light and Life. At one side a special chair 
awaited St. Nicholas. Each place had its own master of ceremonies, but 
the entertainers circulated so that everyone enjoyed the same program. 

As the families entered, they received a dixie cup and cookies. In twen- 
minutes all were served, the evening hunger tempered, and everyone 
ready for fun. It began with Mary songs and the Advent invitation, fol- 
lowed by parish talent numbers alternated with community singing. 
Several outside “personalities” were invited. It turned out that their 
acts differed from the desired spirit, but it served a purpose: the audience 
realized how undesirable and empty is that kind of entertainment. 

The arrival of St. Nicholas was the highlight. Announced by the roll 
of drums and the blowing of trumpets his cortege entered. The bishop 
saint, garbed in all the elegance of medieval times, was preceded by 
twenty-four eighth grade boys costumed in red capes and little crowns. 
Reverently with folded hands they led St. Nicholas through the aisles 
as awed little spectators felt the friendly hand and recognition of the 
great visitor. St. Nicholas with his attendants mounted the stage, where, 
after honoring Mary, he told how he was God’s helper, how he loved 
children, how he knew from the big book which his boy-attendant car- 
ried whether or not each one was preparing for the coming of the 
Christ-Child, how especially dear to him were families who prayed and 
played together. The big book was opened and from it were read names 
of children guilty of harmless faults and of those who merited special 
praise. 

A song to St. Nicholas was sung several times while the attendants 
went to the exits ready to distribute the saint’s treats. St. Nicholas was 
seated while little girls danced around our Lady’s statue. In conclusion, 
the pastor led night prayer and gave his blessing. It was nearly seven- 
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thirty. Before leaving, each family approached the Virgin’s statue and 
placed a flower at her feet. These hundreds of flowers had been made by 
the school girls at club meetings and were passed out during the program. 
The fathers voluntarily contributed something to cover expenses. 

By eight o’clock, all were homeward bound, delighted with a feeling 
of closer parish and family community, with St. Nicholas’ help, and with 
a renewed eagerness to be ready for the great coming of Christ on 
Christmas day. 


SAVIORS WITH JESUS! 


HE right person could make 
the life of Charles de Foucauld into a great Catholic movie. Graduate of 
St.-Cyr, libertine, soldier of fortune and explorer, Charles becomes a 
penitent, a Trappist, and — because the Trappist life was not rigorous 
enough for him — a hermit in the Sahara desert, and finally a martyr 
at the hands of the very ones to whom he wished to bring Christ. In 
God’s providence he may some day be canonized. Meanwhile, years 
after his death, which took place in 1917, there springs up and spreads 
over the world a religious congregation that is inspired by his example 
and built in broad lines on the primitive rule that he sketched in his desert 
solitude. 

I heard a great deal about this congregation, called “The Little 
Brothers of Jesus,” and their feminine counterpart, “The Little Sisters,” 
in 1951 during a visit to France. At that time, too, lay apostles and their 
chaplains were discussing with much interest and appreciation a book 
called Au Coeur des Masses, written by Father René Voillaume, the 
founder of the Little Brothers. I bought the book and remember hoping 
that it would some day be translated into English. However, in spite of 
much encouragement, a visit to one of the Fraternities of the Little 
Brothers did not come off. 

This summer at the Liturgical Week, I learned that a foundation of 

*A review of Seeds of the Desert. The Legacy of Charles de Foucauld. 


By René Voillaume. Translated and adapted from the French by Willard 
Hill. Fides Publishers, Chicago. 1955. Pp. 368. Cloth, $4.50. 
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the Little Sisters of Jesus had been made in Chicago; so on the way home 
the editor of Worsnip and I stopped to visit them. We climbed to the 
top floor of the kind of tenement you read about in a very poor colored 
section of the city. Our rap was answered by a friendly lady dressed 
in a belted gown made of something like blue denim and decorated only 
by a red cross growing out of a red heart. She wore a black veil. As she 
welcomed us, she explained that her companion was working in a factory 
and would not be home till evening. 

Our questions brought out the information that the Little Sisters simply 
wish to be present in the midst of Christ’s poorest ones, not only as 
witnesses of the Church’s interest in the poor, but as their “saviors.” 
They work as the poor work and where they work. But most of all they 
pray. The Mass, of course, is daily taken for granted. In addition they 
spend several hours before the Blessed Sacrament (they have a specially 
made tabernacle, with permission to expose the Blessed Sacrament with- 
out a priest), and they recite in common part of the divine office in the 
vernacular. 

As she spoke, we looked around. The rooms were very plain and very 
neat. There were a few books on the table in the corner surmounted by 
the picture of Pére de Foucauld. One of the books was the Fides transla- 
tion and adaptation of Au Coeur des Masses, of which this article is 


supposed to be a review. Some words about the book might therefore be. 


in order. 

In his capacity as prior general and founder (in the spirit of de 
Foucauld) Father René Voillaume has travelled far visiting the houses 
of the Little Brothers and Little Sisters as well as the holy places that 
meant so much to Foucauld. In the fulness of the glow provided by holy 
spots like Nazareth, Elias’ mountain, and Beni-Abbés, the scene of the 
martyrdom, Pére Voillaume writes to his spiritual children on the nature 
of their vocation and on the components of the religious life of the fra- 
ternities: prayer, poverty, work, chastity, obedience. 

According to the author, the Little Brothers are close to being a 
contradiction. A Little Brother must be “at one and the same time a 
worker and a man of prayer — a man of silence, and he must also be 
alive and attentive to the cares and concerns of his brothers and friends; 
a completely detached contemplative, but with a certain freedom of 
movement and a certain freedom in the use of things” (p. 212). But they 
are no more a contradiction than was de Foucauld himself, or Christ 
who through the instrumentality of bible reading inspires their presence 
in the heart of the masses. 

Seeds of the Desert is a notable book that goes far beyond the ex- 
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clusive purpose of serving the spiritual needs of the Little Brothers and 
the Little Sisters. There is such good doctrine, particularly on prayer, on 
bearing witness for Christ, on detachment, that any reader — priest, 
religious, or layman — will be recalled to the necessity of being true to 
his or her particular vocation and exploiting it fully after the plan of 
Christ. 

Best of all, in the introductory chapters, the book acquaints us with 
a type of religious life that is surely providential for our time and perhaps 
in particular for our country. As de Foucould went into the desert with 
hardly any other thought than to testify by his presence to the glory of 
God and the love of Christ for men, so are his followers motivated today. 
For there are poor in our country. There are poor in the literal sense and 
in the sense of those who are starved for God. No matter what the type 
of poverty, those engulfed by it cannot but benefit by the presence in their 
midst of dedicated men and women whose love for God has driven them 
to this “extreme” of Christian living. 

There are books and books; but seldom have I seen one so literally 
translated into flesh and blood as on the top floor of that tenement in 
Chicago. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors : — To the Most 
Rev. Peter W. Bartholome, D.D., Bishop of St. Cloud in whose diocese 
St. John’s is located, WorsHIP humbly expresses thanks for consistent 
and sympathetic encouragement ever since he became our Ordinary. — 
Rev. Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., of Innsbruck, Austria, who recently 
consented to become one of our associate editors, is in the forefront of 
living liturgical scholars. The second volume of his monumental Mass 
of the Roman Rite, just published, will be reviewed by Fr. Ellard in 
an early issue. — Fr. James O’Mahony, O.F.M.Cap., another associate 
editor, has numerous volumes of spiritual writing to his credit and is 
a popular lecturer at the University of Cork and throughout Ireland. 
— Monsignor Martin B. Hellriegel, pastor of Holy Cross Church in St. 
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Louis, and co-founder of Orate Fratres, writer, lecturer, retreat master, 
herewith begins his series of articles on pastoral liturgy for which many 
pastors have been waiting. — Mother Kathryn Sullivan of Manhattan- 
ville College, Purchase, N.Y., has co-authored several standard biblical 
manuals. — Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., of London, author and veteran 
English pioneer for liturgical improvement, is at present recuperating 
from a serious operation : we recommend him to our readers’ prayers. — 
Rev. Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., author of Nothing but Christ, and Rev. 
Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., author of The Week with Christ, are mem- 
bers of the religion faculty at St. John’s; and Rev. Benedict Avery, 
O.S.B., editor of several Liturgical Press publications, is in the classics 
department. — The Most Rev. Joseph J. Annabring, D.D., arrived at 
his interest in the liturgical movement through practical experience as 
pastor of the Cathedral parish, prior to his consecration as Bishop of 
Superior. — Rev. Gerard Montague, professor of liturgy at Maynooth 
Seminary, is editor of the “Liturgy” section of the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record. 


We are grateful to Bishop Annabring of Superior for allowing 
WorsulP to print his opening talk at the four diocesan liturgical insti- 
tutes. In one of the sessions for priests, the Bishop also outlined clearly 
details of liturgical and rubrical legislation to be observed. He stressed 
Pope Pius XI’s exhortation about restoring to the people those Ordinary 
parts of sung Mass that belong to them. In recalling a previous letter 
in which he had made the White List of the St. Gregory Society official 
for the diocese, he urged that “while objections may be raised to the 
White List, we must all submerge our individual differences for the 
cause of holy Mother the Church in the service of the divine Master.” 
Existing altars and tabernacles need not undergo major structural altera- 
tions in order to conform them to rubrical laws, but in any new con- 
structions the prescriptions must be observed. The faithful should fre- 
quently be reminded that the prayers after Low Mass are for the afflicted 
people of Russia. Etc. 

In order to deepen and strengthen the lessons of the institutes, the 
Bishop in the succeeding weeks has written pastoral letters, printed in 
the diocesan weekly, in which some of the pivotal spiritual ideals of 
the liturgical revival have been further explained. 

An official diocesan liturgical commission has been set up, one of 
whose tasks is to keep pastors and principals of schools informed of 
available aids to congregational participation, especially in the way of 
publications, and to send sample copies of the best items. The entire 
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Superior program is unquestionably superior, not only in planning, but 
in the so necessary implementation as well. 


Fr. Low, C.SS.R., of the Sacred Congregation of Rites made clear 
in our September issue the key role of such diocesan liturgical com- 
missions in promoting the liturgical movement according to the mind 
of Pope Pius XII expressed in Mediator Dei. Judged by that yardstick, 
the movement in the U.S. has hardly advanced beyond some hesitant 
first steps. The 1955 Catholic Directory lists no more than five arch- 
diocesan and four diocesan liturgical commissions. There are, however, 
fourteen archdiocesan and fifty diocesan commissions on sacred music, 
some of which possibly, since Mediator Dei, may have been assigned 
a broader scope than their title would indicate. Be that as it may, or- 
ganizationally speaking a long road lies ahead. 

It might however be appreciably shortened if the National Liturgical 
Conference were to succeed in becoming officially affiliated, in what- 
ever fashion, with the NCWC. A greater number of the hierarchy, we 
believe, might in that case feel more inclined personally to further the 
liturgical apostolate in their own jurisdictions. In any event, Fr. Léw’s 
interpretation of the Pope’s directives deserves careful study. 


The October issue of The Furrow, the pastoral monthly issued by 
Maynooth Seminary, carries the four talks given at Ireland’s Second 
Liturgical Conference, reported on by Dr. Montague in this issue. It 
contains likewise the very interesting effort of Dom Placid Murray, 
O.S.B., to offer a new translation of the Canon with the help of Dom 
Bernard Botte’s and Christine Mohrmann’s critical French translation, 
with commentary and critical apparatus, published in 1953. 

In the Te igitur he agrees with them that “omnibus orthodoxis atque 
catholicae et apostolicae fidei cultoribus” refers to the bishops, “the 
faithful guardians of the Church,” and not to the body of the faithful. 
But for our part we are not yet convinced that this prayer does not 
express our unity of offering with — rather than our offering for — the 
Pope and the bishops throughout the world. 

In the first Memento prayer, Dom Murray translates: “. . . We on 
their behalf (or they themselves), offer. . . .” Apart from the ques- 
tionable propriety of any parentheses in an elevated public prayer, his 
use of them seems to make the offering of the faithful a sort of after- 
thought. Yet Fr. Jungmann and others have shown conclusively that 
the “qui tibi offerunt” phrase was first, and that the words “pro quibus 
tibi offerimus: vel” came to be added later, most probably as a result 
of the strong clericalizing trend that had set in. 


“ 
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But this is not the place to offer detailed criticism. Nor do we wish 
to detract from the merit of Dom Murray’s translation when we state 
that before much more time elapses U.S. scholars will have to set to 
work to furnish a standard text to our many missal publishers, not only 
of the Canon, but of the entire ordinary of the Mass. This is needed, 
for its own sake, and also to remove one of the chief obstacles now en- 
countered by pastors planning to introduce the dialogue Mass. 

Shortly after the St. Paul Liturgical Week in 1941, an interim “uni- 
form text” was worked out by Fr. Ellard and the editor of Orate 
Fratres, aided by several others; it was adopted by a number of pub- 
lishers and given something like national stature by its inclusion in 
the popular Stedman Sunday Missal. But it is only since that date that 
the important researches on the text of the Canon have appeared: be- 
sides the Botte-Mohrmann work, a similar German translation by the 
Trier Liturgical Institute, based largely on Fr. Jungmann’s Missarum 
Sollemnia (The Mass of the Roman Rite), and published in the Litur- 
gisches Jahrbuch, 1952, I1; and the more recent studies on the Canon 
by Dom Leo Eizenhéfer, O.S.B., and Fr. Boniface Luykx, O.Praem. 

It is only in our own day becoming apparent what wealth of conno- 
tation many words of the Canon had when originally employed. Com- 
petent philological studies, long taken for granted in the field of biblical 
research, are of but recent date in ecclesliastical, liturgical latinity. And 
we shall be the spiritual losers if fullest use is not made of them in a 
translation of the sacred words of the Canon daily prayed by millions. 


The Holy Father’s address last November warning against minimiz- 
ing the essential differences between the priesthood of holy orders and 
the common priesthood of the faithful has, by perhaps inevitable re- 
action, led to a minimizing of the latter — at least if one may judge 
from some writings that have appeared since. It is therefore oppor- 
tune that English-speaking Catholics have recently been given access 
to a careful analysis of the subject by Msgr. Charles Journet, one of 
the front-ranking theologians of our times (cf. The Church of the Word 
Incarnate, Vol. I, esp. pp. 67-77. The work is prefaced by a congratu- 
latory letter from the Secretariat of State in the name of the Holy 
Father). 


On a more popular level, but equally clear both in its distinctions 
and in its statement of the positive content of the common priesthood, 
is the Catholic Hour Address given at Toronto on October 2 by Arch- 
bishop Philip F. Pocock of Winnipeg, and printed in the Canadian 
Register. Because of the manner in which His Excellency correlates the 
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doctrine to liturgical and apostolic action, we deem it worth while to 
re-print at some length. 

Declaring that the doctrine most apt to be a dynamo inspiring the 
faithful to constant spiritual growth and apostolic action is that of the 
priesthood of Christ and their share in it, he continues: 

“Let me make some fundamental distinctions which it is essential 
that you understand. You who have been baptized and confirmed do 
not share the priesthood of Christ as does the priest who has received 
the sacrament of holy orders. He alone is the representative of Christ 
among the people. He alone possesses the power to consecrate the 
eucharistic body of Christ. He alone has been given the power to for- 
give sins, to dispense the mysteries of God and to share with bishops 
the spiritual government of the Church. 

“Still it is true that you who have been baptized and confirmed do 
possess, according to your condition, certain marvelous priestly powers. 
First of all, the sacrament of baptism not only gave you the power to 
receive the other sacraments, it gave you the power to offer with the 
priest the holy sacrifice of the Mass. When therefore you assist at Mass, 
you are not mere spectators as were the soldiers at the foot of the cross. 
Because you are one with Christ by baptism you are co-offerers with 
Him. And because Christ is not only the priest who offers but the 
victim who is offered, you who are one with Christ are co-victims with 
Him. Understand then that when at Mass the priest lifts up the con- 
secrated host offering to God the Father the divine Victim, your hands 
are there supporting his. And because you are one with Christ the Vic- 
time, you too are being offered and you may offer yourselves with 
Cit... 

“But that is not all. On the day when you received the sacrament 
of confirmation a further priestly seal was indelibly imprinted on your 
soul. You became even more like Christ, for now, as spiritual adults, 
you began to share His work as well. He had come to teach men what 
to believe and show them how to live. You have been called to parti- 
cipate in that task. 

“Understand this correctly. The bishops of the Church, the succes- 
sors of the apostles, possess the fulness of the priesthood of Christ and 
are the teachers and rulers in the Church. But because you are con- 
firmed Christians, you are their helpers. Yours is the glorious task to 
help your bishops and your priests to give to others the faith that you 
have received —to teach others by word and by example. Your mis- 
sion is to radiate Christ and His love in your lives among your fel- 
lowmen. . . 
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“Live this life of consecration to God and of apostolic action and 
soon you will find that in the depth of your soul there is burning a fire: 
a fire that brings you warmth and joy and happiness and peace; a fire 
that makes you eager and fills you with divine compassion, especially for 
those who do not yet know Christ or who have wandered from the fold. 

“This is the fire that Christ came to bring on earth. Pray that it may 
soon be enkindled.” 


Is there some suitable prayer that might be said before (and after) 
administering the sacraments? Most priests I know of, for instance, 
kneel briefly at the altar before going into the confessional. A good 
prayer, stressing the important things, would help in our constant strug- 
gle against the spirit of routine. — Rev. J. M. 

The new (1948) Latin-French Ritual contains the following prayers 
to be said “at the convenience of the priest” before and after the admin- 
istration of sacraments. We append an English translation. The prayers 
might profitably be copied on the back of a holy card, to be inserted into 
one’s breviary. 

Before. “Domine Jesu Christe, Fili Patris Aeterni, ego indignus min- 
ister et famulus tuus, nihil de propriis meis praesumens, sed in tua vir- 
tute confisus, nunc volo hoc Sacramentum administrare, totumque cum 
debita attentione, reverentia et devotione ad gloriam nominis tui facere, 
quod ipsemet fecisti in terris, et nunc facit ac intendit sancta mater nostra 
Ecclesia. Ex intimo cordis affectu doleo de omnibus ac singulis peccatis 
meis. Rogo te per infinitam misericordiam tuam, et per merita beatae 
Virginis Mariae et omnium Sanctorum, ut mihi propitius tuae divinae 
caritatis affectum et gratiam concedas, ut, quae mei sunt muneris, digne 
valeam implere. Amen.” 

“O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the eternal Father, I Thy unworthy min- 
ister and servant, not presuming on anything of my own but relying 
solely on Thy power, am about to administer this sacrament. For the 
glory of Thy name, help me to be duly attentive, reverent and devout in 
doing what Thou Thyself hast done on earth, and what our holy Mother 
Church now intends and does. Most heartily I grieve over each and all 
of my sins. I beg Thee, through Thy infinite mercy and through the 
merits of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of all the saints, graciously to 
grant me the ardor of Thy own divine love and the grace to perform 
my Office worthily. Amen.” 

After. “Domine Jesu Christe, fons omnium beneficiorum nostrorum, 
tibi gratias ago, quod mihi indigno ministro tuo in hujus Sacramenti 
administratione tuis auxiliis assistere volueris: obsecro te, si quid a me 
in munere meo sive per negligentiam sive per ignorantiam peccatum 
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fuerit, pro tua pietate et infinita misericordia supplere digneris. Com- 
mendo tibi animan famuli (famulae) quam modo per sacramentalem 
gratiam tuam roborasti, ut, Angelis Dei adjuvantibus, eam custodias et 
in tuo amore conserves, ut in virtutibus in dies magis proficiat atque ad 
vitam perducatur aeternam. Amen.” 

“Lord Jesus Christ, source of all our good, I give Thee thanks for 
having willed to help me with Thy grace in the administration of this 
sacrament. If in any way I failed in my task either through negligence 
or ignorance, I pray that Thy love and infinite mercy may supply what 
was lacking. I commend to Thee the souls of Thy servants whom Thou 
hast now strengthened with sacramental grace: may the angels of God 
assist them; and do Thou protect them and keep them in Thy love, that 
they may grow in virtue from day to day and be guided to life eternal. 
Amen.” 


This same new French Ritual is of interest on several other scores. 
By way of introduction it carries an “admonition” of the assembly of 
French cardinals and archbishops which, after first stressing the faithful 
observance of the official rites without arbitrary and unpermitted devi- 
ations, continues : 

“We judge it opportune to admonish that the obligation of the minister 
to perform everything worthily, attentively and devoutly unto the edi- 
fication of the faithful has become considerably more urgent when he 
makes use of whatever vernacular is permitted. Else it is to be feared 
that the concession of the vernacular, which was motivated solely by 
the hope of increasing the understanding and the piety of the faithful, 
may, by the carelessness or levity of the minister, contribute rather to 
lessen the sense of religion, to arouse contempt and to harm true piety.” 

A wise counsel, pertinent not merely to the French scene. The dan- 
ger it underscores represents, to many a thoughtful observer, a stronger 
argument against the vernacular liturgy than those usually cited in 
books. Which is simply another way of stating that the liturgical move- 
ment must continue to work for sincerity of hearts as well as of rites. 
If it be not, first and always, a movement of spiritual reform, it deserves 
to perish. 


An even more interesting feature of the French Ritual, especially for 
us in the U.S., is that the decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
which is printed as preface served as exemplar for the decree prefacing 
our American Ritual. In fact, the points listed for observance in the 
latter are copied verbatim from the French model — except for a few 
minor stylistic variations. This would explain, for instance, the curious 
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fact that our decree legislates about “baptism for adults,” though the 
rite itself is not even contained in our Ritual; it explains, too, the origin 
of several other apparent inconsistencies between our decree and the 
Ritual as approved. There is, however, a rather significant difference in 
the introductory paragraph, previous to the listing of the points : whereas 
in the French Ritual, the SRC speaks of the text having been submitted 
by the French hierarchy “for revision and approbation,” in the Ameri- 
can Ritual there is question only of “approbation” of the submitted 
text — which the SRC grants “by virtue of the special faculties con- 
ceded to it by His Holiness.” In other words, since the Ritual has been 
approved for publication and use, the apparent inconsistencies should — 
and in every instance can — be reconciled within the framework of this 
approval. Fr. Danagher in his recent series of articles in the Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review has spelled out this “reconciliation” in some detail. 


In the October Clergy Review (London), an answer of the late 
Canon E. J. Mahoney, who for many years conducted the magazine’s 
“Questions and Answers” department, is printed to the inquiry whether 
the gospel may be read to the people in English at public Masses while 
the celebrant is reading it at the altar in Latin. His reply is that the 
practice is perfectly in order unless, perhaps, in a given diocese the 
Ordinary has expressly forbidden it. In fact, the Westminster Synod as 
early as 1925 stated: “In order not unduly to prolong the Mass, while 
giving to all the important opportunity of hearing the epistle and gospel 
in English, the practice adopted in some churches of a priest reading 
them in English while the celebrant recites them in Latin at the altar 
might be generally followed in the larger parishes.” Canon Mahoney 
further declares that “there is no certain common law prohibiting the 
practice during low Mass, especially for the benefit of children, of read- 
ing in English the whole of the ordinary.” This should amply cover the 
question often asked about the normal liceity of English “dialog 
Masses,” in which the congregation recites only those ordinary parts 
which in a sung Mass belong to the people. Obviously, the Bishop may 
determine otherwise; but an increasing number of the hierarchy, in 
many countries, are actively encouraging the practice. 


“No special musical talent is required for priests to be competent 
in the apostolate of Church music, but only a love of the holy liturgy, 
and a certain pedagogical skill in revealing to the singers the meaning 
of the sacred texts.”—-Cardinal Frings, of Cologne. 


Recommended, especially for its Ordinal directions for the Day Hours 
of the breviary : the Bruce Co. Christian Life Calendar ($1.00). 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


SACRED SCRIPTURE 


To the Editor: Your decision to devote more space in subsequent 
issues Of WorsHIP to sacred Scripture is a welcome response to a 
serious need of the vitally inter-connected liturgical and biblical move- 
ments. That the inspired word is the primary text of liturgical prayer is 
a truism to your readers; they understand that the liturgical movement 
must lag unless there be a concomitant biblical movement. 

Just now, moreover, special emphasis upon Scripture is called for by 
the amazing progress of our knowledge of the Bible that followed 
publication of the greatest biblical encyclical, “Divino Afflante Spiritu,” 
in 1943. We are, in fact, embarrassed by a shortage of media of 
diffusion. The Holy Father’s wise directives in the encyclical and in 
subsequent Roman instructions, his warm, encouraging tone, his own 
love and enthusiasm for the Scriptures which these documents radiate, 
have sent scholars back to their studies with fresh vigor, courage, and 
persistence. These studies have yielded a hundredfold harvest; our 
penetration of both the literal and the spiritual sense has deepened. 
Especially happy has been the resurgence of biblical theology, which 
helps us recognize more clearly the organic unity of both Testaments 
and their fitness as a vehicle of prayer. 

Like Eliseus’ word which multiplied the oil for the widow so copi- 
ously that she had to appeal to her neighbors for vessels to store it, 
Pope Pius’ exhortations have directed us to treasures so rich and varied 
that we must be aided by our friends with new outlets. In our country 
this scattering of our riches has only begun. These riches are intended 
for all, and so they must be channeled to publications of general appeal. 
The biblical studies that appear in a well-established and esteemed 
review like WoRsHIP will be relished by a large segment of readers who 
might feel no need of an exclusively biblical magazine. The excellent 
articles by Father John M. Oesterreicher and by Mother Kathryn 
Sullivan which appeared in Worsuip this past year are an earnest of 
the good things we shall be looking forward to next year. 

The Catholic University Rev. Edward F. Siegman, C.PP.S. 
Washington, D.C. Editor, The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 


To the Editor : — The best and most exciting stories in the world are in 
the Old Testament, and usually children don’t have to be urged to read 
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them, they simply have to be introduced. When presented with enthusi- 
asm and a slight dash of imagination, Davey Crockett can’t touch them! 

They are made for boys. My little boys when barely school age would 
sit spellbound almost indefinitely as long as I would tell them about 
David, or Samson, or Daniel, or the baby Moses. (These stories have 
infinite possibilities in the sandbox, too.) When they got a little older I 
armed them with Bible Story Books, and they wore them out, one after 
another. But we still told stories (often while we were doing dishes). 

The wonderful story of Joseph and his brethren went on night after 
night. Where can you match it for color and action and thrills? And it 
entered into their playtime for next day, as did David and Goliath, and 
Elias and the prophets of Baal. (At times the neighbors held their ears 
at the “Call them louder” scene.) They asked often for the “three boys 
in the fiery furnace,” and for Jacob and Esau. They hardly breathed 
when I told them of Abraham, climbing silently up the mountain, his 
face set and stern, with his son carrying the load of wood to be set on 
fire for the sacrifice. Tobias was not only thrilling but mysterious, and 
the story of Queen Esther was a natural for a rainy-day dramatization. 
These stories also lend themselves well to ““Who-am-I?” games, or twenty 
questions. 

The more subtle stories came later, as understanding and appreciation 
grew, and they soon learned to love the psalms, especially because of 
their “singableness.” 

The sad part of this situation is that so many of us (laymen) never 
grow beyond our childish delight in this superficial understanding of 
the Old Testament. Somewhere down the line, too, we fail to find the 
connecting link between Old and New Testament and we underestimate 
Christ’s coming to fulfill the law and the prophets. The deeper meanings 
of the Old Testament remain hidden to us beneath their layer of sym- 
bolism and archaic language and custom. 

Therefore we hailed with delight the announcement that WorsHIP is 
to have a Scripture section to help us read intelligently, to learn to con- 
nect the Old Testament with the liturgy and to apply it to our daily 
lives. More power to WORSHIP, say we. 

St. Cloud, Minn. A Grandmother 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . » I was astonished at the number of active Catholic thinkers who 
were present at the Worcester Liturgical Week, many not directly con- 
nected with the liturgical movement. The Week has come to have the 
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character of a national Catholic congress of all those concerned with the 
“revival” which is taking place within the Church in our age. This is 
not surprising. It was inherent in the movement that all Catholic activi- 
ties should be attracted to it, since it treats of the primary and indispen- 
sable source of the Christian spirit. . . . 

Regional liturgical meetings will be useful for spreading the basic 
liturgical ideas more rapidly. But the annual national meeting has an 
essential role. There is no other such gathering of Catholic thinkers in 
the United States, I am sure. But I think, too, that a more aggressive 
policy on the part of its organizers and speakers is needed to make it 
a more effective force in the Church of the U.S. The liturgical move- 
ment in this country has been moving with such diffidence and with so 
many apologies for its existence that one can suspect its sincerity. Men 
convinced of such magnificent tidings as it proclaims should announce 
themselves fearlessly and boldly. One can hardly blame a great and 
beloved prelate for questioning the integrity of a group which is so 
timorous and circumspect in forwarding its message: these are often 
characteristics of dishonest men. (One could wish, however, that he 
had corroborated his suspicions before pronouncing them publicly.) 

Seriously, don’t you think that we have more or less accepted the 
stigma which ill-informed (I don’t think many of them can be ill- 
meaning) opponents attach to “liturgists” in this country? It is all very 
well to turn the other cheek, but there is also time to give one’s life, to 
enter into the fray with every honorable weapon, and to proclaim from 
every vantage point the burning news of Christ’s resurrection and new 
life in which He wishes us to share more fully. If I didn’t think the 
liturgical movement was God-sent and therefore vital to this genera- 
tion I would have no interest in it, and I know the same is true of you. 
Why then aren’t we out “bearding the lion in his own den,” pursuing 
each bishop to his own bedroom if necessary and insisting on the ur- 
gency of restoring Catholic worship to its vital role in the Mystical 
Body? I suppose we would lose our dignity if we embarked on such a 
naive endeavor; but at any rate no one would then be able to question 
our sincerity, and perhaps the Holy Spirit would accomplish the task in 
short order if some of us showed ourselves willing to become foolish for 
Christ’s sake. . . . 

New York Rev. H 


. . . I wish to order at the “bulk rate” thirty-one (31) copies of 
WorsuiP each month from October through May inclusive for students 
of our seminary. My only interest and that of my collaborators is to stim- 
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ulate a wider audience for your splendid monthly among the future 
clergy. May God bless you and the fine work you are performing. 
Seminarian 


. . - I have just finished celebrating my first funeral using the new 
English Ritual, including the chants in the vernacular. More than half 
of the friends and relatives of the deceased were non-Catholics. But I 
doubt whether their pleased surprise at understanding the beautiful and 
consoling texts was any greater than that of the Catholics present. We 
have left a rich field lie fallow far too long. . . . 

Wisconsin Rev. M. 


. . . If sacrifice is so natural to man, why does a teacher have to “beat 
his brains out” to convey to his students some concept of their natural 
cravings? Fr. Howell states that children don’t have to be taught to 
laugh or clap their hands because it comes naturally, and that sacrifice 
is in the same category of natural acts. Please explain this magnum 
mysterium; else my only anwser to my students can be that this is an 
“unnatural age” because we are heirs to a truncated liturgy. True, mis- 
erably so: but it needs more explanation than that. 

Iowa Rev. W. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE THIRD REVOLUTION. By Karl Stern. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York. 1955. Pp. 306. Cloth, $4.00. 
The number of Catholics who assume that they can isolate the 


harmless from the noxious elements in Sigmund Freud’s depth psy- 
chology is steadily growing. Happily the confusion once prevalent 
which maintained that the confessional was as good as the “couch” is 
receding fast: men like Maritain, Harry McNeill and above all Karl 
Stern have finally convinced an increasing number of their intelligent 
fellow Catholics, clerical and lay, that Freud offers something which 
confession does not even try to offer. 

I have used the comparison before: Freud was a great discoverer, 
like Columbus. Columbus thought he had found India and did not 
realize that he had discovered another continent more beneficent for 
the white man than anything India could offer. This error did not 
reduce his merits, although it is astonishing in a man so learned as he. 
Similarly Freud died in the conviction of having found that religion 
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is a neurosis, his India; but he really discovered a soul-continent and 
all men are indebted to him, although his error too is astonishing in a 
man of his greatness, scholarship and mental calibre. As Columbus 
was a child of his time, so Freud was the product of the nineteenth 
century with its debunking and laboratory approach. 

The tendency of so many nineteenth century scientists was the 
“nothing but” method: man is nothing but a superior ape; the thoughts 
of a genius are nothing but electrical waves in a more intricately wired 
thing called brain; love is nothing but the cloud hovering over sex; and 
God nothing but a frightening Father-image. 

This went together with a purely clinical approach: man became a 
bundle of potential diseases. His parts were more interesting than his 
whole person. This person became the sum total of parts, like a 
mechanism. 

Of these tendencies Freud was a victim. But Karl Stern sees more 
in him. Not only did Freud discover a new way into the inner man by 
analysis of his dreams, by creating a method and an apt terminology 
which shows poetic genius, but even in his faults he astonishes us by 
having (unknown to himself) such un-mechanistic devices as “sub- 
limation.” 

After reading Karl Stern’s book, which is lucid and well written, it 
seems to me that Freud’s mistakes are easier to isolate than Georg 
Jung’s, who is able to maintain the illusion in his contemporaries that 
he is a friend of religion. If we subtract from Freud his philosophy and 
his indebtedness to the nineteenth century, we have a good tool to deal 
with man’s subconscious and may help him, without relinquishing one 
iota of our Faith. But what do you do with a man like Jung who not 
only speaks reverently of the Church, uses religious terminology, invites 
Catholic scholars to speak on profound subjects— and then turns 
around to tell us that there is no objective reality to religious concepts 
of any kind, but that instead of being a sickness, a neurosis, as Freud 
said it was, religion is a therapeutic device? In other words, Mary and 
the Kwannon, the mother goddesses, Jesus, Mithra and everything else 
to do with incarnation, sacrifice, etc., are all very good for the soul, if 
there is a soul, because they are archetypes, monuments of the past, 
stored up by our “collective unconscious” — whatever that is; prob- 
ably rather “hereditary unconscious” — because their identification 
orientates and balances the neurotic person. Religion therefore becomes 
a healthful illusion, a device to integrate the person, nothing else. 

Between Freud and Jung, then, Freud is preferable, because he can 
be cleaned up, while Jung is dangerous — that is my own, not Karl 
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Stern’s conclusion. In Jung’s world liturgy is fine, sacraments are great, 
the archetypes are superb: they all help — even though they represent 
nothing but a therapeutic myth of mankind and form a good bridge 
from the little space of waking reason to the dark recesses of our 
“collective unconscious.” 

If you take the Incarnation seriously it becomes a fact in history and 
with it the Church and her sacraments. That these facts should also 
correspond to the findings of depth psychology is another reason to 
kneel in prayer before the wisdom of God. What would be wrong 
would be to assume that the findings of depth psychology “explain” the 
liturgy. 

One thing that the theologians have as yet to do and can’t afford to 
put off much longer is to give us a better explanation of the presence 
of archetypes all over the globe, in folklore, myth, in low grade as well 
as most sublime religions. The devil as the ape of God sounded 
sufficient to a more naive generation, but will hardly satisfy the search- 
ing mind of intelligent, humble and honest scholars. 

Sunnyside, Wash. Rev. H. A. Reinhold 


THE CHRISTIAN IMAGINATION. Studies in Religious Thought. By 
Justus George Lawler. With an Introduction by Rev. John M. Oesterreicher. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1955. Pp. xxv-199. Cloth $3.00. 

These eight varied studies take their theme and main inspiration 
from a message of Pius XII on the power and duty of the Church to 
advance in time —to bridge with the Incarnation all ages into the 
actual present: “The Mystical Body of Christ, as the members who 
constitute it, does not muffle itself in the abstract, outside the fluctua- 
tions of space and time. . . . It is always of its age, advancing with 
ea 

Underline the words, “as the members who constitute it,” and you 
have as it were the counterpoint which Mr. Lawler employs so boldly 
to realize his theme — sacramental being, and the Church as the great 
sacrament. Reflective and tolerably didactic in spirit, and relying on 
a kind of poetic analysis, these essays, short as they are, touch deeply 
on the Christian mystery and on many practical problems of Catholic 
reform and Catholic thought. 

The first three essays, grouped under the theme “The Return to Tra- 
dition,” deal with modern mankind’s bodily “crisis of puberty” (Teil- 
hard de Chardin) with its symptomatically brash rejection of tradi- 
tion in philosophy, theology and education; the misplacement of 
spiritual fundamentals, and the persistence of certain temporally caused 
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accidentals, in the traditions of religious orders, especially the societies 
of the 17th Century French School; and the means of reversing the 
modern conquest of spirit by matter: a return to understanding of 
sacramentalized nature, above all by means of the liturgy. 

The remaining pieces take up various subjects on the theme of “The 
Faith and Contemporary Man”: the true spirit of reform in the 
Church; the Body of Christ — “composed of matter, and hence in a 
certain sense the ‘subject’ of history and of historical forces”; education 
for being — which demands opportunities for freedom and for “or- 
ganic, untrammeled growth” denied our young students; love in 
Christian marriage — neither carnal nor angelic, but human and 
therefore sacramental (but not widely so understood in the Church 
before St. Thomas, and regrettably not in all parts of the Church to 
this day). 

Some of Mr. Lawler’s readers may react quizzically to such details as 
his criticism of Newman (even though it is borne out with quotes), his 
rather pointed observations on “the abuses of obedience,” or — relative 
to historical extremes — the characterization implied in his reference 
to LaTrappe as the “logical historic successor” to Théléme. His larger 
argument, however, should bridge differences felt with such particular 
judgments. 

Fr. Oesterreicher in his introduction discussing the need for — and 
the requirements on — lay contributions to spiritual and theological 
thought remarks that, “In all times faith is a talent not be be buried, 
a light not to be hidden away. But in our age more than ever must 
divine truth be not only believed but understood, thought through, and 
told from the housetops.” There is a rich talent of faith between the 
covers of this book. 

Arlington, Va. Edwin J. Felker 


THE PARISH PRIEST’S EXAMEN. By the Most Reverend John B. Franz, 
D.D. Templegate Publishers, Springfield, Illinois, 1955. Pp. 52. Paper, $1.00. 

The Most Reverend author of this convenient prie-dieu companion 
holds the mirror of law and liturgy up to the solipsisms into which we 
are all prone to lapse in the years after ordination. What better anti- 
dote to the idiosyncracies begotten of many a lonely pastoral living 
than the very words of one’s ordination or the clear-cut phrases of 
canon law? Someone has said that the inner genius of law in the 
Christian sense is the protection of the personality of the individual 
Christian; and the cleric, no matter how long ordained, has full cause 
to retreat into this same holy ground in protection of his own per- 
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sonality against the encroachment of years, the depressing factors of 
his own nature, and the ubiquitous pressure of the secularistic milieu. 
Some of the queries strike home with more than a casual prick of 
the conscience: “Do I keep in touch with my converts?” “Am I affected 
in my manner of saying public prayers?” “Do I observe the ordinary 
rules of politeness?” “Am I parsimonious towards my household?” 
A useful booklet for daily use — and warmly recommended for the 
annual retreat. 
St. Paul, Minn. Rev. John Buchanan 


THE MOTHER THE HEART OF THE HOME. Edited by Rev. Edgar J. 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B. Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind. 1955. Pp. 216. 
Paper, $2.00. 

There is no question of the psychological crisis of our day. Intense 
activity in scientific discovery and technology, great concern with the 
immediate, and an overweening pride which can ignore even God have 
all contributed to a psychosis. Some writers feel that the cause may be 
“the over-emphasis on the masculine in our world and the neglect of 
the feminine.” 

Whether this assumption is correct or not, the present book can help 
restore a certain equilibrium to our world by a good dose of the 
feminine. Edited by the Director of the Family Life Bureau N.C.W.C., 
it is a compilation of good feminine wisdom and good masculine 
analysis of “what is this thing called” mother. 

Twenty-one leaders in the family field have contributed their 
thoughts and observations on the importance of motherhood and the 
condition to which the heart of the home has been weakened. A 
woman, Mrs. W. H. Rohman, writes of these “cardiac lesions” of the 
home, and she admits the picture is not pretty. A priest, Fr. Gregory 
Smith, O. Carm., with his usual lyric joy describes the mother’s work 
“which shows forth her love and shouts forth her praise of God.” A 
sociologist, Lawrence L. Bourgeoise, contributes the prize masculine 
description of the family as “a social system of interacting person- 
alities.” I'll have to remember that when six children clamor. Eco- 
nomics and economy are both considered. A bit of wry humor is added 
when the discussion closes in on the “economic provider” and someone 
asks, “What’s happened to Father?” 

This is a book of advice for families on everything from life insur- 
ance to going steady. Its analysis of “mother today” will be a help to 
those interested in training valiant Catholic mothers of tomorrow. 
Cincinnati Florence Berger 
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MARY MOORE 











CHRISTMAS 
GIFT IDEAS 


Send for free catalogue 
of beautiful religious art 


objects at modest prices. 


Write Dept. W 


ST. BENET SHOP 


29 East Congress Pkwy. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 














INTERESTED IN LITURGICAL MUSIC? ... READ! 


THE CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTER 
A timely periodical for choirmasters and organists. Gives prac- 
tical directions and current information on Sacred Music.— 
Interesting articles by competent writers. 
Membership subscription, $2.25 a year; single copies, 60 cents 
(Canada and Foreign Countries, $2.50) PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


THE WHITE LIST 


Gives the approved music list of the Society of St. Gregory of 
America and a selection of Papal documents on Church music. 


Fourth Augmented Edition With Supplement 
(1953—$1.00—Postage .08) 


PUBLISHED BY: 


The Society of St. Gregory of America 


Room 1510, 119 West Fortieth Street, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 

















MISSALE ROMANUM—Benziger Brothers, Inc.—U.S.A. Liturgical Editions 
Size 9”x1244”—$58.00, Size 8”x11”—$52.00, Size 7'’x10’’—$35.00, 
Size 6’’x9’’—$28.00. Size 4144”x7”—$12.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Pioneer U. S.A. Publishers 
roliiTat-1 Mm Stia-1(4-1m:i-1-) ¢) 


Typicom Voticanom 
DAILY BREVIARY MEDITATIONS 


By the Most Rev. Joseph Angrisani, D.D.; Translated by Be. Joseph McMullin, 
Ph.D.; Preface by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 4 Nelson, P.A., D.D. 
The meditations follow day by day the Scripture lessons "of the Roman Breviary. 
Each meditation goes directly to the heart of some spiritual question and is 
expressed in clear, modern language. The style is marked by a sense of humor 
combined with sound spirituality. Here is the perfect complement to the daily 
reading of the Breviary. 4 Vols., 18mo.—4x6%4 inches. 
79-2001—Levant grain, simulated learther, yellow edge, 

boxed Set of 4 Volumes: $25.00 


THE MASS OF THE ROMAN RITE 


By Rev. Joseph A. Jungmann, S.P., Translated by Rev. Francis Brunner, C.SS.R. 
This is the second and final volume ‘of the standard work on the history and devel- 
opment of the Mass prayers and ceremonies, This second volume continues the 
detailed study of the Mass ceremonies from the offertory to the end of Mass. 

540 pp. $9.25 net; $18.50 per set of two volumes 


THE ALTAR BOYS CEREMONIAL 
By Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh 


This book provides Altar Boys and those who train them with a clear simple means 

of learning how to carry out every ceremony at High Mass, Low Mass, Benediction, 

Pontifical Mass, a Bishop’s Low . Holy sy Forty Hours, Nuptial Mass, etc. 
56 pages a 


SEASONAL BREVIARY 


3 Vols—4x6” 





Simulated leather, yellow edge 

Mor. Grain, gold edge 

Black Morocco, gold edge 8 vol. set 30.00 

Red Morocco, gold edge 8 vol. set 39.00 

The Seasonal Breviary is composed of excerpts from the Breviarium Romanum for 

greater Feasts of the Church year. These offices are expanded to completeness so 

as to avoid references. All intervening offices are included. 

Holy Week (Marjoris Hebdomodae), from Saturday after passion Sunday to Sunday 
in white included. 

Pentecost (Pentecostes et S.S. Corporis Christi), from the Vigil of Pentecost to 
Friday within Octave of Sacred Heart, 

Christmas (Nativitatis Epiphaniae Domini), from Dec. 24 to Saturday of week 
after Epiphany. 














At your local bookstore or from 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N.Y. ALgonquin 4-3053 
BOSTON 10 CHICAGO6 CINCINNATI1 SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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